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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


+> — 


AN’ STOLYPIN, the Russian Prime Minister, has tendered 
N e his resignation though it is still thought possible that 
he may remain in office. He has no doubt come to the con- 
clusion that his opponents in the Upper House are too strong 
for him, and that his usefulness ended with the rejection of 
his Bill for establishing Zemstvos in the south-western 
provinces. He has held office for five years. He dissolved 
the Duma twice, and controlled the elections so as to 
secure the return of a Chamber which he thought suitable 
to the condition of the country. It is very easy to criticise 
his methods in dealing with the Finns and Poles, or to deplore, 
with Tolstoy, the judgments of the courts-martial by which 
the revolution was suppressed. But the fact remains that 
under M. Stolypin Russia has emerged successfully from its 
reign of anarchy and chaos; and we are among those who 
believe that it was he who saved Constitutional government. 
The tenacity and courage with which he stayed at his post 
while his life was in hourly danger are beyond praise. 





On Tuesday in the French Chamber there was a scene of 
exceptional disorder. The Chamber was debating the 
proposed creation of an Under-Secretaryship of State in 
the Ministry of Justice and the transference to that Ministry 
of the Prisons Department, which now belongs to the Ministry 
of the Interior. M. Jules Roche, who opposed the creation of 
the Under-Secretaryship, admitted that it would be legal, 
and M. Monis later, in making use of this admission, said, 
according to the 7imes, that the Government had had the good 
fortune to encounter an honest man. The Right and Centre 
rather unnecessarily took this compliment to mean that the 
other opponents of the measure were not honest. For half an 
hour M, Monis tried vainly to make his voice heard, and the 
Socialists and some Radicals stormed the benches of the 
Right and tried to shout their new neighbours down. The 
Government ultimately gained its point, but it seems destined 
for a stormy career, and we suspect it will not be a long one. 


It is announced that the Grand Duke Franz Ferdinand 
feels himself unable to come to the Coronation as his 
morganatic marriage prevents his wife also being asked. All 








Englishmen will greatly regret that we are not to welcome the 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Austria-Hungary. In 
Great Britain we know nothing of morganatic marriages. 
In our law, whether for kings or peasants, there is only one 
form of marriage. We should certainly have no sympathy 
as a nation with the anomalous arrangement which confers 
a bare legitimacy without rights of name or succession. 
We have no doubt that the readiness of the British people 
to welcome the wife of the Grand Duke is fully shared by our 
Royal Family, but, unbappily, we cannot thrust the British 
view on foreign Courts. ‘To act upon it in issuing invitations 
might perhaps be held to cause gratuitous embarrassment 
abroad. Nevertheless, we are sorry to lose an opportunity of 
proving to the future ruler of Austria-Hungary the warm and 
ancient regard we entertain towards his country, and also, 
as we have said, the fact that for the British people the 
Grand Duke’s wife has no lower status than the Consort of 
any other Heir-Apparent. 





The Washington (¢ lorrespondent of the Times says in Tues- 
day’s paper that a curious new phase is appearing in the 
Negro problem in various Northern cities. The more pro- 
sperous Negroes have gradually acquired dwellings in the 
better residential quarters of the towns, and the whites resent 
this, as they say that in consequence these quarters degenerate. 
A crisis has been reached at Baltimore, where the City 
Council is said to be about to pass a measure segregating the 
coloured people in certain parts of the town. In New York 
residents and property owners have combined privately to 
exclude coloured people from at least one district. The 
correspondent doubts whether the measure proposed at 
Baltimore would be constitutional. Apart from that it is felt 
that the establishment of the Ghetto system would greatly 
complicate the race problem and hinder the salvation of the 
coloured people. In the South this phase is almost unknown, 
paradoxically as it seems, because the Negroes are so numerous. 
They effectually segregate themselves through force of circum. 
stances. Even in Washington the tendency is for the 
coloured people to group themselves together spontaneo yusly 
and flee the neighbourhood of the great houses of rich whites. 

On Tuesday a large deputation, representing various parts 
of the Empire and various Christian sects, was received by 
the King at Buckingham Palace and presented an Address in 
commemoration of the Tercentenary of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an 
historical survey of the Authorised Version, said :— 

“The growth and strength of the Empire owe much to the 
English Bible. It has sweetened home life; it has set a standard 
of pure speech; it has permeated literature and art; it has helped 
to remove soc ial wrongs and to ameliorate condit ions of labour ; it 
has modified the laws of the realm and sh: sped the national 
character, and it has fostered international comity and good-will 
among men.” 


The King’s reply was most happily phrased. We must 
quote the following admirable sentences :— 

“This glorious and memorable achievement, coming like a broad 

light in the darkness, gave freely to the whole En glis h-spe aking 
people the right and the power to search for themselves for the 
truths and consolations of our fait h, and during 300 years the 
multiplying millions of the English-speaking races, spreading ever 
more widely over the surface of the globe, have turned in their 
need to the grand simplicity of the Authorised Version, and have 
drawn upon its inexhaustible springs of wisdom, courage, and 
joy.” 
We notice with much satisfaction the comprehensive terms 
in which the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke of the Non- 
conformist members of the deputation as belonging to the 
Christian “Church,” 





The King and Queen paid an informal visit to the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb last Saturday afternoon. His Majesty, 
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who was shown over the estate by Mr. Henry Vivian (Chairman 
of the Co-Partnership Tenants Association), Lord Howick, and 
the Directors and Manager of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust, was much interested in the scheme, and greatly approved 
of the plan of attaching gardens to every house. The estate, 
which originally consisted of 240 acres, has now been enlarged 
by a further tract of 412 acres, 112 of which are taken by the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust and 300 by the Co- 
partnership Tenants Society. Already £300,000 has been 
spent in co-partnership housing in Hampstead, and this 
will be increased to £1,250,000 when the whole under- 
taking is completed, the number of houses projected being 
about 3,800, accommodating a total population of 19,000, 
exclusive of the residents on other parts of the Garden 
Suburb. The method of the Society is to purchase land in 
the suburb of a growing town and lay it out with a limited 
number of houses to the acre. No houses are sold to indi- 
vidual purchasers, and corporate control is continued after 
the estate is developed and the whole of the buildings erected. 
Mr. Vivian is to be warmly congratulated on the success of 
his movement—a success which is most thoroughly deserved. 


There was a somewhat acrimonious discussion in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday upon a circular issved from the 
Education Office last year. The subject was brought up 
during the Report stage of the Vote on Account by Mr. Hoare. 
The circular was issued on January 6th, 1910, to the district 
inspectors, and was signed by Mr. Holmes, who was then Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools. Its substance was to the 
effect that the local authorities were ill-advised in appointing 
ex-elementary teachers to the higher educational posts, and 
that it was desirable that the local inspectors shou!d be men 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge. Mr. Runciman replied 
with unnecessary warmth that the document was marked 
“ strictly confidential,” and that Mr. Houre was a receiver of 
stolen property. He went on tosay that the circular was sent 
out unofficially by Mr. Holmes, without the knowledge of the 
Board, and was in fact entirely contrary to the Board’s views 
on the question. In the debate that followed, members of all 
parties seemed to agree in condemning not only the circular, 
but also Mr. Runciman’s attitude towards Mr. Hoare. The 
most remarkable fact revealed seems to us, however, to be the 
complete ignorance of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion as to the contents of an extremely important circular 
issued from his own office. 


The Report stage of the Vote for the men of the Regular 
Army was considered in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday. The principal criticisms were made by Mr. Wyndham 
and Mr. Lee, who complained, first, that the strength of the 
expeditionary force had been reduced by 13,367 men since 
1906; secondly, that the number of batteries in the Regular 
Artillery had been diminiehed in order to create ammunition 
columns; and, thirdly, that the pay of officers was insufficient. 

fy. Haldane replied that although the number of men with 
the colours had been reduced, they had been organised and 
broug4&t into proper proportion. So far as numbers were con. 
cerned, only something like two and a half divisions could be 
moilised in 1906 as compared with six divisions to-day. 
With regard to the Artillery, he explained that. the effect of 
what he had done was that seventy or eighty batteries could 
now be mobilised for the expeditionary force, as against 
forty-two, the former number. As to the pay of officers, Mr. 
Haldane said the problem was a very complicated and difficult 
one and would have to be dealt with sooner or later. But 
there were a considerably larger number of staff appoint- 
ments availuble for officers of a certain rank now than there 
were formerly. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday the Consolidated 
Fund Bill gave occasion for several debates, the most im- 
portant being that raised m regurd to the Baghdad Ruilway. 
Sir Edward Grey explained to the House that he was not in 
# position to set forth the nature of the negotiations or the 
specific proposals made by the Turkish Government. These 
must be treated for the present as confidential. He stated, 
however, that a document had been signed by the Turkish 
Government and the Baghdad Railway concesstonnaires which 
opened a field for negotiation that was not open while 
‘Curkey was bound by the terms of the origina] agreement. 
Su: Edward Grey also expressed the hope, which all sincer 


ers 





. iti  ~ 
friends of Turkey must feel, that the matter would be ¢ 
in a genial and sympathetic atmosphere. He ballcasli ate 
now an arrangement could be come to under which the hat 
way joining Baghdad and the Gulf, the section in whi a 
old concession will no longer operate, would be a woke rg 
mercial undertaking. He could not, however, delle ier 
terms would be made for our participation in the undertaking 
and for its control. ng 


It was clear from Sir Edward Grey’s speech that he 
to be able to provide for the fair treatment of our trade with 
out opposing the legitimate aspirations of Germany, and Yond 
all, without infringing in any way the interests or the eoverei F 
rights of Turkey. As we have said above, it is very great] “a 
be hoped that a settlement will now be reached. We are te 
that the last thing the British public wonts to do is to play 
dog in the manger over the Baghdad Railway, or to a 
obstacles in the way of the internal development of Turkey 
provided that our position in the Persian Gulf is et 
recognised. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Curzon asked 
for information on the policy of the Government in the Middle 
East. Lord Morley said that the Government had no designs 
on Persia whatever, and that the pressure exerted in connec. 
tion with the state of the southern roads was only intended 
to be a stimulus. The results bad been good. As to the 
Baghdad Railway, the Government wished to dispel the mists 
of suspicion and mistrust. The Turkish Government had 
regained its liberty of action, within certain limitations, in 
regard to the Gulf section of the line, and the British Govern. 
ment, while treating of this matter with Turkey, bore in 
mind that whatever arrangement was made must be “one 
to which Germany could be a consenting party.” The 
Berlin correspondent of the Times gave, in Thursday's paper, 
further information as to the manner in which Turkey 
may be said to bave regained her liberty of action as to the 
Gulf section. Quoting from the semi-official North German 
Gazette, he says that three arrangements have been signed at 
Constantinople. The first of these provides for the financing 
of the railway to Baghdad, and the second and third give the 
German company concessions for the line to Alexandretta 
and for the construction of the port there. There can be no 
doubt that the concession for a line from Osmanieh to 
Alexandretta will be more profitable to the German company 
than the concession for the Gulf section. 


Under the heading “ Fiction and Morals” a letter appears 
in Wednesday’s Times calling attention to the character of 
certain novels issued by publishers of repute and until recently 
circulated by leading libraries and sold at public bookstalls, 
These books, it is pointed out, even where they are not 
indecent in the ordinary sense of the word, are debasing and 
demoralising in their whole tone and tendency. Appeals to 
their authors or publishers proving fruitless, the signatories 
appeal to parents and sehoolmasters, and all to whom the 
training of young girls and boys is entrusted, to do their 
utmost to prevent the circulation of snch books, and express 
the hope that an associution may be formed out of the many 
societies now existing for the special object of raising the 
moral tone of the country in this particular matter. “From 
such on association an advisory council could be formed, 
through which help could be obtained in ascertaining the 
character of books, and wholesome pressure bought to bear on 
publishers, circulating libraries and bookstalls to maintain a 
bigher standard.” The letter is signed by Lords Radnor 
Mount-Edgeumbe, Mountgarret, Balfour of Burleigh, Sir 
Thomas Acland, the Dowager Lady Dufferin, Mrs. David- 
son, Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir John Williams, M.D., Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, Sir Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., the 
Headmasters of Eton, Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, St. 
Paul's, Shrewsbury, Fettes, Repton, Merchiston and others. 
Any one wishing to support the movement is requested 
to communicate with “A. B.,” at 11, Church House, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


The report of the King Edward Memorial Committee 
which was published in Friday’s papers, proposes a scheme 
which, we are bound to say, appears to us open to several 
very serious objections. The advisability of erecting a group 
of colossal statuary, rising in all to a height of fifty feet. +0 
very near to the similarly gigantic group dedicated to the 
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I seeenen 
oe ’ en Victoria opposite Buckingham Palace, is 
mt oe doubtful. We do not want to see the Mall 
tote ys into a kind of congested area for white marble statues 
5 Bigs Allée of Titanic proportions. Even more to be 
= vetted is the proposal to lay waste a considerable portion 
ihe precious tree-shaded, bird-haunted, flower-spangled 
Jawrs of the Park by the creation of a huge new road and 
bridge, with enormous marble balustrades and petrified orna- 
ments. We do not profess to be admirers of the present 
suspension bridge, and we do not doubt that Mr. Lutyens, 
with his fine sense of design, might produce a beautiful 
pridce, but surely we can have that without the stony Sahara 
which is now contemplated between Queen Anne's Gate and 


the Mall. 

If the suspension bridge is thought to be too shabby 
for its surroundings, by all means let Mr. Lutyens de- 
sign a graceful one-arch bridge in marble which might 
be dedicated to the King’s memory as the “ Edward 
Bridge.” For ourselves we cannot help thinking that 
the large sum of money at the disposal of the Committee 
would be far better employed in helping to secure the Crystal 
Palace as a Peace Memorial to King Edward. A fine site, un- 
hampered by competitive surroundings, could easily be secured 
there for a statuary group in memory of the King. Great 
monuments want space and air, and should not jostle each 
other in a kind of tasteless profusion. 


We record, with no small satisfaction, the announcement 
that the King, by appointing trustees, has taken the first step 
for turning Kensington Palace into a London Museum. The 
State Apartments, splendid in design, are already full of 
beauliful and interesting things, and with a little care and 
trouble we see no reason why a London Museum in Wren’s 
palace should not match and out-match the Musée Carnavalet 
of Paris. The trustees for the new museum are Mr. Harcourt 
Lord Esher and Lord Beauchamp, and Mr. Francis Laking, 
3 Cleveland Row, St. James’s, has been appointed keeper and 
secretary. The trustees appeal for gifts of objects of historical 
and local interest to Londoners. We do not doubt that before 
long a museum of extraordinary interest will be established. 








It was announced on Friday that Mr. Haldane has been 
created a peer, and that his title will be Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan. The new peer will remain at the War Office, where 
he has done so much good work. Weare glad to think that 
the change is not due to any breakdown of health on Mr. 
Haldane’s part, but is solely due to Lord Crewe’s illness. It 
was necessary in the interests of public business to strengthen 
the position of the Government in the Lords. Colonel Seely is 
to be the new Under-Secretary of State for War, and will 
represent the Army in the Commons. The appointment will, 
we believe, prove to be well deserved. Lord Lucas, who has 
been Under-Secretary for War, will become Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. Lord Lucas’s knowledge of, and interest in, 
the Empire will, without doubt, enable him to do very useful 
work in the year of the Imperial Conference. 





A central committee has been formed, with Lord Morpeth 
as president, to advance the scheme for celebrating the 
Coronation by means of bonfires, and to urge the county 
and borough officers to undertake the organisation of the 
arrangements. It is suggested that throughout the United 
Kingdom bonfires should be lighted on all the principal hills 
at ten o'clock, except in Scotland, where the hour is to be 
half-past ten. Various other suggestions are made by the 
committee in their circular with regard to the details of the 
scheme, such as the firing of a preliminary rocket five 
minutes before the fires are lighted, and the substitution of 
“flares” for bonfires on the most inaccessible heights. We 
need hardly say that we are entirely in favour of this means 
of celebrating Coronation Day. No sight could be more 
impressive than a chain of beacon lights, and none could be 
associated with a more glorious national tradition. 





Mr. Asquith received a deputation on Wednesday from 
Scottish Liberal Members in favour of “ Scottish control over 
purely Scottish affairs.” The deputation, according to the 
report of the Times parliamentary correspondent, urged that 
under present conditions at Westminster it was hopeless for 
the claims of Scotland to receive adequate attention. A 





complete scheme of devolution was essential to the efficiency 
of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Asquith is understood to 
have expressed his sympathy with the demands of the Scottish 
members, and to have stated that he had always presented the 
case for Irish Home Rule as part of a fuller scheme. He was 
fully alive to the force of the arguments addressed to him, and 
would convey them to his colleagues, who would, he doubted 
not, receive them sympathetically. The deputation gathered 
from this statement, though no definite promise seems to have 
been made, that the Irish Home Rule Bill would be followed 
up by Bills establishing local Parliamentsin Scotland, England, 
and Wales. 


The Times of Wednesday and Thursday contained two 
deeply interesting articles from its Peking coorespondent 
upon the epidemic of plague in Manchuria. For the last 
sixty years plague has been endemic among the marmots or 
tarbagans, which exist in immense numbers in the country 
traversed by the Manchurian railway. The marmots are 
hunted on account of their skins during the early autumn, 
which is also the season in which plague is most prevalent. 
The Mongols and Buriats, who formerly hunted them, could 
recognise the plague-stricken animals and avoid them. But 
recently, owing to the increase of trade, large numbers of 
Chinese have been attracted to the business, and, through 
their ignorant handling of the animals, have been infected. 
The infection was apparently direct, for there is no evidence 
of the presence of any parasites upon the marmots. The 
hunters on their return from camp were crowded together in 
closely packed inns and caravanserais, and the disease spread 
rapidly. The Russian authorities were able to deal with it 
effectively, but the Chinese were less successful, and by the 
beginning of November plague had established itself firmly in 
the large city of Kharbin. 


The first case in Kharbin was discovered on November 8th, 
During the first month of the epidemic the Chinese authori- 
ties did everything they could to prevent any effective sanitary 
precautions from being taken. Early in December, however, 
three English and twenty-one Chinese doctors had arrived, as 
well as the Governor of the Province, who is fortunately a 
man of broad views. The result of the combined Chinese, 
Russian, and English activities was that by the end of 
February the plague had apparently been completely stamped 
out. The number of deaths in Kharbin has been less than 
7,000, and in the whole of Manchuria about 41,000. But not 
a single recovery has been recorded, 

“In the chief plague hospital 1,600 plague patients were 
admitted and 1,600 died. An aged Chinese quack of the old 
school, named Mr. Ku, assisted by one dresser, was in charge of 
the hospital. They cared for the dying, superintended the 
removal of the dead, incurred appalling risks, took no precautions, 
and yet enjoyed complete immunity.” 

The whole history of the outbreak has been most mysterious, 
and the Z'imes correspondent may well ask what is to prevent 
its recurrence next October. 

The appeal of Sir John Benn against the verdict of £12,000 
damages returned by a special jury at a trial before Mr. 
Justice Ridley was concluded in the Court of Appeal on 
Monday. Messrs. Griffiths and Bedell, plaintiffs in the 
original suit, carry on the business of installing the surface 
contact system of electric traction which had been adopted by 
the London County Council, and Sir John Benn, the leader of 
the Progressives on the London County Council, was found 
to have libelled them. The Master of the Rolls, with whom 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton and Lord Justice Buckley 
concurred, found that while the statements of Sir John Benn 
were inaccurate, intemperate,and tainted by political prejudice, 
they were only defamatory of the system and not of the 
plaintiffs in their business. The attack had not been proved 
to have caused any special damage, and the Master of the 
Rolls held it “extravagant to argue that an attack ona 
system must be regarded as an imputation upon the owner of 
the patents who supplied the parts and licenses the use of 
the system.” The installation, it should be explained, was 
undertaken by the officials of the London County Council. 
The appeal was acoordingly allowed, and judgment entered 
for the defendant with costs in both courts, 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 19th. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 82—Friday week 804. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HE series of speeches which Lord Selborne has been 
delivering in Scotland during the week are of real 
importance, for it is clear that they represent the views of 
the Unionist leaders in regard to the Constitutional crisis. 
Lord Selborne, in effect, unfolded a scheme of wise and 
weil-considered Constitutional reform as an alternative to 
the crude and partisan proposals of the Government. 
Instead of proposing, as they propose, not to reform the 
House of Lords but merely to paralyse it and so to leave us 
at the mercy of Single-Chamber government—it is impos- 
sible to take seriously their vague promises of some day 
giving us another and a new type of Upper House—the 
Unionists have genuine plans for reform with which to 
meet the present situation. To begin with, they propose 
to get over the difficulty of deadlocks between the two 
Houses of Parliament not by simply enacting that 
the will of the Lower House shall prevail after two 
years’ delay, but by the reasonable and_ thoroughly 
democratic proposal that the master of both Houses— 
the people—shall decide in cases of disagreement. 
Next, instead of leaving the House of Lords unreformed, 
the Unionists suggest a scheme under which the Upper 
House will be strengthened, while at the same time the 
House of Commons will be left in the position which it now 
occupies of the predominant partner. Possibly if we could 
alter the Constitution from top to bottom it would be better 
to have, as in America and France, two Houses with co- 
ordinate powers—that is, an Upper House, like the Senate 
iu America, which is able to claim complete equality in 
legislation with the Lower House. That, however, it is 
recognised, would be too great a change in our Constitu- 
tion. Accordingly the Unionists desire, while reforming 
the House of Lords, to retain, though in a greatly modified 
shape, some portion of the hereditary element—the element 
which, ever since our institutions have been democratised, 
has given the predominant position to the Commons and 
the lower position to the Lords. The retention of the 
hereditary element is the symbol and proof of the inferior 
position accorded to the Upper House. 

Lord Selborne pointed out that four methods had been 
suggested for that moderate reform of the House of Lords 
which the Unionists recognise must prevail in all the 
circumstances: (1) Indirect election; (2) selection by 
hereditary peers; (3) qualification by office; (4) nomina- 
tion by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
Without attempting to indicate which was the best of 
these methods, or to decide whether it might not be 
possible to make use of a conjunction of two or more of the 
methods he had named, Lord Selborne dwelt upon the 
necessity of a national as opposed toa party settlement. 
He further pointed out that the essential point was to give 
adequate representation to both parties. Unquestionably 
a fiouse which would be very strong for deliberative pur- 
poses, and well qualified in the case of deadlocks to invoke 
an appeal to the people, could be obtained by the establish- 
ment of a House founded on Lord Selborne’s lines. In 
Lord Selborne’s speech on Wednesday, in which he dealt 
with great good sense and moderation with the methods of 
applying the referendum, he also proposed that before an 
appeal was made to the people there should be either a 
jeiut session or, what he regarded as better still,a sitting of 
a small joint committee of the two Houses, a committee 
appointed from each House in strict proportion to the 
numbers of the two parties init. That committee would 
contain the best men of both Houses of Parliament and be 
presided over by the Speaker. “In that committee the 
minority of either House might appeal to the majority to 
invoke the referendum.” 

That the proposals for the reform of the House of Lords 
outlined by Lord Selborne are both wise and practicable we 
have no doubt. Unfortunately, however, we see not the 
slightest prospect of the Government assenting to them 
or to any other scheme for House of Lords’ reform. 
That is a great pity—nay, a great crime—but unfor- 
tunately it is also a fact, and a fact which we have got 
to face. It is no good for Unionists to argue as to what 
the Government ought to do and what reasonab!e men of 
all parties must wish them todo when it is clear they will 
é2 nothing of the kind. We shall be told, no doubt, that 
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we are too pessimistic, and that it is incredible that 
the Government will not act on the lines which h 
always in tho end influenced British Governments —_ 
other words, that they will not do the fair and reas o 
able thing—accept a compromise and make a non. ~—e 
settlement. At heart we have very little doubt that the 
majority of the Cabinet and the majority of the Liberal 
Party would be immensely relieved at being able to com 
to a national and non-party settlement. They are m4 
however, in a position, or, what is much the same the 
believe that they are not in a position, to do anything of 
the kind. The situation is controlled by the Nationalists 
and the Nationalists have presented their ultimatum to the 
Government. Unless the Veto Bill is passed in its present 
form they will no longer keep the Government in office 
The Labour Party and the extreme wing of the Radical 
Party are said to be equally determined against compro- 
mise ; but such determination is not really the important 
point. The bulk of the Labour Party and of the 
Radicals, after all, are Englishmen, and, however stron¢ 
the language they use, Englishmen will always come to 4 
compromise in the end. The Nationalists, however 
aro of a very different temper of mind, and treat 
the matter logically, or, as they would say, keep their 
eyo upon their main object. They want Home Rule, 
They know that their only chance of getting Home 
Rule is through an autocratic Single Chamber in which they 
hold the controlling power. The creation of any House 
which had the power of invoking an appeal to the 
people would, they are fully aware, destroy all chance of 
passing a Home Rule Bill. After Home Rule is passed 
they will not much care what happens to the Constitution, 
or in what manner it is decided to constitute a new Upper 
House or to get over deadlocks. What they must have is 
an interregnum of not less than three years, during which 
Single-Chamber government shall prevail. That is their 
sine gua non. ‘This they can obtain if the Veto Bill is 
passed, but in no other way. Therefore they are deter- 
mined to have the Veto Biil—the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the bill—and nothing else will serve their pur- 
pose. It is useless, then, to speak of compromise cither to 
them or to those whom they control. 

“T speak not of pity, I speak not of fear. 

They neither must know who would serve the Vizier.” 


As the Nationalist Vizier might put it: “If you ask us 
to allow a compromise you are simply asking us to give 
up the one thing for which we care. You do not suppose 
that we are keeping the Liberal Ministry in office out 
of ‘natural love and affection’ for them. We are keep- 
ing them in office to do our work. If they cannot do it, 
we have no further use for them, and are quite prepared to 
see their rivals in power.” 

Here, then, is the essential fact of the situation. The 
Liberals are not in a position to compromise, There 
remains the further fact that the Veto Bill, even though a 
great many Liberals may dislike it at heart, is unfortu- 
nately a Bill which was mentioned in every constituency 
at the last election, and is also a Bill upon which the whole 
party can unite. It is, indeed, hardly too much to say 
that it is the only important measure upon which the 
Government can be absoiutely sure of obtaining a majority. 
Hence the force of Parliamentary circumstances is 
driving the Bill on, and will drive it on to the final con- 
clusion in the House of Commons. The only chance of 
defeating it is a revolt amongst moderate members of the 
Liberal Party, and of such a revolt we are bound to say we 
see no symptom whatever. The fact is, party feeling is just 
now far too much embittered for such a development. If the 
moderate Liberal is asked to consider the matter rather 
from the national than the party standpoint, he is almost 
certain to make the purely party reply: “* The Lords have 
brought all this upon themselves by their folly in throwing 
out the Budget. They have made their own bed and they 
must lie on it.” That, no doubt, is a very poor answer, for 
it assumes that two wrongs, if only sufficiently violent, will 
make a right. Nevertheless, it is the answer which is 
pretty sure to be given. 

It remains to be considered whether there is any other 
possibility of stopping the Bill. We are bound to say that 
we can see none, unpleasant as it is to make the admission. 
The House of Lords can, of course, amend the Bill, but 
there is no prospect of their amendments being accepted. 
That being so, the controversv must, for the Lords, ultimately 
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: ‘nto the question: “ Shall we throw the Bill 
resolve ve ie te” But if they throw the Bill out, 
= vvrerogative of the Crown will certainly be used to 
na A suflicient peers to pass it. As we have repeatedly 

inted out in these columns, it would be the height of 

litical madness to expect or desire that the Sovereign 
should resist the advice of his responsible Ministers if we 
assume, as we are obliged to assume, that no body of 
Ministers is prepared to take office if the present Govern- 
ment were to resign. No new Cabinet could take office 
without at once dissolving, and a dissolution just now 
would admittedly not help the Unionist Party, but greatly 
it. The Government would probably gain from 
twenty to thirty seats. | In other words, the Crown must 
in this case, as indeed in all others, act, as we have termed 
it, automatically, and that means accepting the advice of the 
Ministry in being. The Sovereign's powers cannot in 
effect go beyond a change of Ministry. What may be 
the King’s own views of the situation we do not know, and 
it is wholly unnecessary to inquire, for such views ought 
not to affect, and we are sure would not affect, his action in 
the very slightest degree. The Crown does its proper work 
and performs its proper function quite irrespective of its 
holder's opinions. Just as the Speaker acts on the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House whether he approves or dis- 
approves of their effect in particular cases, so the King 
acts on the Constitution. 

We reach the point, then, that the question the House of 
Lords will have to decide is whether they shall or shall not 
compel the creation of peers. It has been said that if it 
were known that the Lords intended to compel the creation 
of peers, the Government, since they greatly detest the 
idea of creation, would give way and compromise. This 
was a possible view before the general election and possibly 
also before Parliament met and the Veto Dill was intro- 
duced and the situation had hardened on its present lines. 
We are compelled to say that at present there are very few 
indications that this power of compelling a compromise 
exists. No doubt the House of Lords could, by insisting on 
the creation of peers, damage the Government very con- 
siderably, but unfortunately the Government are only too 
likely to feel that they must endure such damage since 
the only alternative would be even more damaging, i.e., 
resignation. ‘The Lords can force the Cabinet to choose 
what will seem to it the lesser of two evils, but they 
cannot force it to choose what it naturally regards as the 
greater evil—i.e., its own destruction. No doubt it is still 
arguable that the Unionists would, by inflicting this damage 
on the Government, even though they did not effect their 
object of forcing a compromise, still gain, but before that 
can be admitted several points must be considered. 

One of these points is raised by a correspondent. He urges 
that if peers are made in order to pass the Veto Bill, they will 
not, in the revolutionary atmosphere thus created, be used 
for that purpose only. The Liberal Party, owing to 
their thus obtaining a majority, even if only a temporary 
majority, in the Lords as well as the Commons, would 
be doubly in possession of Single-Chamber government. 
They would possess it under the Veto Bill after a two 
years’ delay. They would also possess it by commanding 
both Houses. But this might very well deprive the 
Unionist Party of their best and, indeed, in the circum- 
stances only weapon in fighting Home Rule. In most 
cases we agree that the two years’ delay would be of very 
little value, but in the case of a measure like Home Rule— 
Which will, we feel sure, only have to be understood by 
the country to be dismissed as ruinous—the possibility of 
having two years in which to explain the matter to the 
electors might prove of vital importance. To put the 
matter in another way: If the peers are created, the Home 
Rule Bill could be got through before the country has been 
awakened to the position. We do not say, of course, that 
it can be stopped even under the two years’ delay allowed 
by the Veto Bill, but at any rate there will be a much 
bet ter chance of doing so. 

We will not say that this is a conclusive argument against 
forcing the creation of peers, but at any rate it is one that 
ought to be most carefully considered. We must, at the same 
time, point out to the Government that, even though the 
moderate Unionist opinion may be reluctantly shaping in 
this direction, it does not follow that the majority of the 
House of Lords can be controlled by such moderate 
views, unless the Cabinet can afford some help to those 
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the Lords committing political suicide. They must 
remember that men can driven to suicide as well as 
kept from it. In these circumstances the Government, if 
they want to avoid the creation of the peers, as we are 
sure they do, would naturally, one would think, be tempted 
to find some kind of middle course and try to build a golden 
bridge. Buthere, unfortunately, we are again checked by the 
evil fact that the Nationalists do not mean to allow the 
slightest compromise. It cannot be repeated too often that 
this is the controlling circumstance, and the circumstance 
which must be faced. 

Say what we will, the Unionist leaders have got a choice 
of evils before them, and all reasonable men meet a choice 
of evils by choosing the lesser. It is not for us to decide 
offhand which is the lesser evil, but we may at any rate 
point out one further consideration. It is diflicult to 
believe that it can ever be the business of those who are 
opposed to revolutionary methods and the revolutionary 
spirit to compel action of a revolutionary character. But, 
it will be urged, the Veto Bill is a revolutionary measure. 
Agreed. It remains to be decided whether the creation 
of peers, no matter on whom the ultimate responsibility 
may rest, will not prove even more revolutionary in 
character and in effect. 





NATIONAL GUARANTEE FOR WAR RISKS 
OF SHIPPING. 

NHE discussion of the Declaration of London has re- 

vealed deep and widespread uncertainty as to the 
treatment of contraband in war. We do not desire now to 
go again into the general problem of the Declaration itself. 
Its supporters, of course, believe that it puts no powers in 
the hands of the enemy which he did not possess before. 
We dissent from that view, and still hope that the Declara- 
tion may not be ratified. Granted that the International 
Prize Court would give judgments as favourable to our 
national interests as is assumed by the supporters of the 
Declaration, the fact remains that these judgments could 
not be delivered till long after the capture of the ships 
containing alleged contraband; and meanwhile the British 
people would suffer from the effects of capture just as 
though the new International Court did not exist. We 
would draw the attention of our readers to a very able 
letter on the Declaration from Mr. Atherley-Jones which 
we print elsewhere. As a supporter of the Government 
he has no temperamental prejudice against the Declara- 
tion, and has arrived at his conclusions solely on a legal 
and historical study of the question on its merits. We 
shall not, however, follow his arguments, but will turn at 
once to the particular point of the war risks of shipping 
and the desirability of providing against them. The issue 
whether the Declaration of London is wise or unwise will 
have to be proved by events. It can be ultimately 
proved only by a war. Now, if Great Britain should 
be forced into war, it is absolutely certain that there 
would be profound uneasiness among our shipowners 
as to the safety of ships and cargoes. It might turn out 
to be a misplaced uneasiness. It might be that if we 
went to war Sir George Clarke’s belief that under 
modern conditions it is easier to protect commerce 
than formerly would be proved true. It might be that 
the losses of British shipping would be less than 
Admiral Mahan estimates them to have been during the 
great French wars—viz., 2} per cent. It might even 
be that if our Navy, on which everything depends, re- 
mained easily mistress of the seas, our volume of trade 
would increase during war as it did in the Seven Years’ 
War and in Nelson’s time. But, on the other hand, it is 
just as likely that wireless telegraphy, which puts a 
thousand eyes in the head of every sea captain, would 
greatly aid the work of holding up and destroying com- 
merce. But if the war opened with only half-a-dozen 
sensational captures of British ships or of neutral 
ships carrying alleged contraband, the anxiety of ship- 
owners would fester into panic. It would matter 
nothing that such captures might not be repeated. 
The shipping market would be upset, insurance pre- 
miums would rise, if not to panic rates, at all events to 
rates that would do grave injury to the quantity of our 
overseas food supply. What we have to anticipate and to 
provide against by forethought is not acts of war, which 
are necessarily uncertain, but against a psychological state 
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prices to rise to a point which would inflict great priva- 
tions on the British people and impair our efficiency in 
conductin,! the war. The Navy alone can save us in the 
long run from the destruction of our commerce, but a 
national guarantee for the war risks of shipping could save 
us from wholly unnecessary and calamitous disorders of 
the market. 

The war risks of shipping were examined by a Committee 
which issued its report in 1908, and the Committee felt 
unable to recommend that any guarantee should be offered 
by the State in order to allay panic and enable our com- 
merce to be carried on exactly as though war did not exist. 
We wish now to direct attention again to this matter, 
because the Declaration of London has imported a new 
element of uncertainty into the shipping trade. A great 
number of shipowners mistrust the Declaration. That is, in 
itself, an ominous sign, for even if their fears turned out to be 
unfounded, these fears would certainly be reflected in the 
state of the market in the early part of a war. Ships 
might be laid up or might be transferred to foreign flags. 
If a proportion of our shipping were withdrawn from or 
driven off the seas, our carrying trade might never recover 
its former prosperity, just as the American shipping 
industry never wholly recovered from the injuries of the 
Civil War. In expressing an opinion that if the Declara- 
tion of London were ratified an urgent occasion would have 
arisen for a national guarantee for the war risks of 
shipping, we may quote the reservation which Sir Charles 
Ottley—one of the Naval delegates who helped to 
draft the Declaration of London—appended to the 
report of the Committee in 1908. “The only point 
on which I wish to enter a reservation,” he wrote, “ is 
this: I think it would be very regrettable if our 
inability to recommend State action to-day should come 
to be regarded as definitive proof of the uselessness 
and impracticability under any circumstances in the future 
of any scheme of national guarantee. . In any 
case our Committee will not have laboured in vain if its 
report serves to attract public attention to a matter which 
is of some moment from the point of view of national 
interests.” But it was not only Sir Charles Ottley who did 
not wish the non possumus of the Committee to be of 
permanent application. Throughout the whole inauiry it 
was “assumed” by the Committee that “the laws of 
maritime warfare, including the laws regulating capture, 
contraband of war, the right of search, &c., would remain 
unchanged. Some of the witnesses evidently held strong 
views as to the nevessity for a revision (whether in the 
direction of a reversal or an extension) of the principles of 
the Declaration of Paris. But this subject was outside 
the scope of our reference.” 

In the light of these words we feel strongly that the 
time has come to urge again the desirability of a national 
guarantee for war risks. The Declaration of London pro- 
poses to extend the principles of the Declaration of Paris, 
and the prospect is viewed with deep apprehension by 
many of our leading shipowners. 

What form ought a national guarantee to take? The 
scheme which we should like to recommend was described 
in substance by Mr. St. Loe Strachey in evidence given 
before the Committee on a National Guarantee for the War 
Risks of Shipping. In a preliminary Memorandum laid 
before the Committee he submitted the following 
points :— 

“(1) That it is of vital importance that during war, as during 
peace, the freest possible access and exit shall be secured to those 
who desire to import or export food and other merchandise. 

“(2) That it is within the power of the Government to assimilate 
the conditions under which commeice is carried on during war to 
those which prevail in peace :— 

(a) By maintaining command of the sea. 

(b) By undertaking to make good any losses which owners of 
ships and cargoes may sustain by running their ships 
and embarking their cargoes as freely during war as in 
peace, 

“ (3) Thatit would repay the Government to guaranteo immunity 
from pecuniary loss, because it is the fear of destruction, rather 
than the actual destruction, of ships and cargoes that has to be 
dreaded from the public point of view. 

“(4) That heavy rates of war insuranco on British shipping 
would result from this fear, and would severely handicap British 
trade in neutral markets. 

“(5) That to prevent fraud the State should only undertake war 
risks where the owners had insured against ordinary sea risks, 
and only for the amount insured against sea risks. 

“(6) That in case of dispute the policy should be adjudicated 
upon exactly as it would be in peaco time between owners 
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and insurers, the Government being i ses 
defendants.” & in the position of the 


In criticism of these principles it has i 
scheme founded on Gun woul lead to feet anne = 
to us that, putting the onus of proof of loss on the shine 
owners or merchants would secure the Government a, 7 
fraud as much as Lloyd’s is secured to-day. Fraud My 
times attempted and sometimes succeeds, but it densa 
make the business of Lloyd’s ineffective for its purpeenier 
a failure in a business sense. When the national 
interests are at stake we do not believe in surrenderi 
to a morbid fear that the shipowners il] | 
too much out of the bargain. Again, it is Sa 
that masters who knew their ships were safely insured 
would continually run avoidable risks. We do not fing 
however, that servants are careless in taking precautions 
against fire in houses which are fully insured. No man 
likes being captured, just as no man likes being burned 
even though being captured is not so bad as being burned, 
Moreover, if the risks to shipping are, as the Committaa 
argued, not serious, then the payments which the Govern. 
ment would be required to make would not be great either, 
The objection answers itself. All we ask is that com. 
mercial panic should be made virtually impossible. The 
State would say, in effect, to shipowners and merchants; 
“You can go ahead in war just as in peace. The Govern. 
ment is behind you—first with the Navy, and secondly by 
indemnifying you against losses.” 

We want all shippers and traders to feel that, for their 
purposes, war risks have ceased to exist. We can give 
them this feeling by in effect endorsing every ordinary 
policy of marine insurance with an extra Government 
policy against the risks of war. Surely it is worth while 
to do this. The cost is nothing compared with the national 
benefits to be secured. 





INDIAN POLICE METHODS. 


AY HILE no complaint need be made of Lord Courtney's 
action in raising a debate in the House of Lords 
on Indian police methods, we confess to a feeling of regret 
that the author of the debate did not take special care ta 
make it clear that he was in no way accusing the Govern. 
ment of India of conniving at torture or of being indifferent 
to its continuance. Lord Courtney himself is, of course, 
quite incapable of suggesting or believing that the Govern- 
ment of India is in any way a party to the police methods 
which he so rightly condemned, but there are a great many 
people in this country who do not know the facts, and who 
might infer that the Government of India was directly 
responsible for the admitted evils. This is not the case. 
The Government of India has always set its face against 
the Oriental practice of torture, and has from time to time 
stiffened its police regulations in the hope of making this 
practice impossible. That it has not completely succeeded is 
due to the broad fact that a handful of English officials, even 
when armed with the nominally irresistible authority of 
the Government, cannot get rid of long ingrained habits of 
thought and action in a vast subordinate population. 
Nevertheless, there is good reason to believe that this 
hideous practice is comparatively rare in British India, 
whatever may be the case in native States. To 
what precise extent it prevails must necessarily be 
matter of speculation, for by the nature of the case it 1s 
extremely difficult to bring the facts to light. Lord 
Courtney may, indeed, fairly use this argument as 
an excuse for the somewhat meagre basis of fact upon 
which his general accusations were grounded. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that the risks which the 
police run, at any rate in British India, by indulging m 
the practice of torture are very considerable, and probably 
the native population is less easily terrorised by the police 
than it was even twenty years ago. 
Taking the facts brought before the House of Lords, it 
cannot be said that Lord Courtney made out very much of 
a case. His main contention was that the police habitually 
practised torture for the sake of extorting confessions, and 
he implied that confessions so obtained were received as 
evidence. To this very serious accusation Lord Morley bad 
a complete answer. Under the Indian Evidence Act no 
confession made to a police officer is admissible as evidence: 
“In order,” said Lord Morley, “to make a confession 
admissible as evidence, it must be recorded by a magistrate, 
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nd that magistrate must, when the case erry tatomn bie 
direct the police to leave the premises, and satisfy him 
- hat there is no policeman to overawe the prisoner; and, 
elf tO he must question the accused as to whether he 
of his own free will, and satisfy himself that that 
He must examine the body of the accused 
ill treatment, and record the result. He 
cused in detail how long and in what places 
he had been in the custody of the police, and having done 
all this he may then record the formal statement : °e 
believe that this confession was voluntarily made.’” Assum- 
ing, as we are bound to assume, that these regulations are 
carried out, Lord Courtney’s main point is disposed of. 
The English reader may very naturally ask, if confessions 
obtained by the police are not used in evidence, how is 
it that the police take the trouble to torture their 
risoners in order to secure evidence? The answer lies 
4 the difference between the Asiatic and the English 
int of view. To take a parallel case, an Englishman, 
when he is going into court and has one or two good 
witnesses whose evidence is conclusive on his behalf, is 
rfectly content ; but an Indian under similar circum- 
stances Will add to these two good witnesses half-a-dozen 
oradozen men who know nothing whatever about the case 
and whom he has paid at so much a head to perjure them- 
selves on his behalf. In the same way an Indian policeman, 
though he may be perfectly conscious that a confession 
obtained by torture will be of no value in a court of law, 
may still be anxious to get the confession as a means of 
making up his case. Even more important is the very 
practical consideration that a little torture applied to a 
prisoner will sometimes produce a good deal of bakshish. 
The present writer has a vivid recollection of an incident in 
anative State where a solitary policeman spent a merry 
night flogging the principal inhabitants of a village where 
a theft was supposed to have occurred in order to obtain 
bakshish from them. The policeman, as it happened, was 
quite a small man, and the villagers were burly mountaineers 
who might have thrown him into the lake without the least 
trouble, but they were absolutely terrorized by his uniform, 
and he would probably have continued his operations for 
several days but for the accident of a European being in 
the neighbourhood. 

This brings us to the point which lies at the root of the 
whole difficulty—namely, the impossibility of bringing 
Oriental methods of justice up to the English standard 
with an inadequate supply of English officials. Torture in 
British India could probably be made impossible by the 
employment ef another thousand English police oflicials. 
At present there is a native police force of 176,000 men 
controlled by only 530 superintendents and assistant 
superintendents, not all of whom are Europeans—that is, at 
the rate of well over 300 men to each superintendent. This 
would be far too great a disproportion even if we were 
dealing with the great centres of population where the 
police were all more or less under the eyes of their superin- 
tendents, but in India, as everybody knows, the greater 
part of the population is scattered over huge areas of 
country, and it is physically impossible for the police 
superintendent to visit all the men for whom he is respon- 
sible except at very rare intervals. Between the visits of the 
inspector the native policeman stationed in his isolated 
chowki is practically free from control. He is the sole 
representative of the authority of Government, and in the 
eyes of the native population has behind him not only the 
uresistible physical force which the Government commands, 
but also the superstitious reverence which attaches to 
Government in eastern countries. 

It must be remembered, too, that the native police them- 
selves are not men of a specially high standard. According 
to Lord Courtney 48 per cent. of the ordinary constabulary 
in Madras are unable to read, and in the United Provinces 
the percentage rises to as high as 78 per cent. This, of 
course, 1s in itself an evil which ought to be remedied with 
the least possible delay, but here comes in the practical 
difficulty of the expense. Already the Indian Government 
has done a good deal to improve the position of the police, 
and the rates of payment have been considerably raised ; 
but India is a poor country, and it is impossible to spend 
money even on so important a matter as the police force 
Without considering where the money is to come from. 


We venture, however, to urge that it would be far better 
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advocated by the native leaders in India. Not only 
ought the wages of the native constables to be raised, 
but there ought to be a large increase in the 
number of English police officials, and probably some- 
thing could also be done to improve the status of 
the English police official by giving him better oppor- 
tunities for rising in the Indian Civil Service than he 
has, or used to have, a few years ago. As to the specific 
proposal made by Lord Courtney that in no case should a 
suspected person be committed to the custody of a police 
officer, but that he should always be sent to prison unless 
admitted to bail, we do not like to express an opinion 
without knowing what detailed difficulties might arise ; but 
on the surface the proposal certainly seems entirely reason- 
able, for whatever may be done to improve the status of 
the police, there must always be danger in leaving a 
prisoner in the custody of a native constable. 

The main point which emerges from this useful debate 
is that the Government of India is, and long has been, 
devoting its energy to suppressing the practice of torture, 
and that the Courts of Law, whenever a case of police 
torture is brought before them, impose a very rigorous 
punishment. Doubtless further improvements in detail 
are still possible, but we cannot hope for a complete dis- 
appearance of this stupid and barbarous practice until the 
general outlook of the Indian population towards torture 
has been raised to the standard which, after many 
generations, it has reached in England. 

In any case, the difficulty of protecting the native popula- 
tion from the nearest thing to native rule which exists in 
India cannot be urged against British rule. If we were to 
leave India the evils of which Lord Courtney complains 
would not be got rid of but multiplied tenfold. Those 
evils afford a slight foretaste of what India would suffer it 
we were to abandon our trust. 





“AN ORGANISED HYPOCRISY.” 


“ He did not mean to imitate those philanthropic models who make 
a profit out of poisonous pickles to support themselves while they are 
exposing adulteration, or hold shares in a gambling hell that they may 
have leisure to represent the cause of public morality.”—Mipp.im- 
MARCH, 





CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself “ Sports- 
man,” is very angry with us because we suggested 

that those who are inclined to censure “ the aristocracy ” 
for not setting a better example to the working man in 
the matter of betting ought also to censure those Liberal 
millionaire philanthropists belonging to the families of 
Cadbury and Rowntree who control the Star. Hither 
by owning shares in it directly or by holding shares in the 
Daily News Company—that anti-betting paper, astonishing 
as it may seem, is one of the chief proprietors of the Star— 
they are responsible for a paper whose business raison 
d'étre is the publication of betting tips and betting news. 
We have several times spoken very strongly of the 
organised hypocrisy of which persons are guilty who con- 
demn betting and gambling as an evil per se, as it is 
admitted the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families do, yet make profit out of a paper which 
provides incitements to betting. In the case of persons 
who take the man-of-the-world view in regard to betting 
and consider that there is no more harm in betting than 
in drinking wine, and that if a man exceeds in either 
respect he and he alone must bear the blame, no charge 
of hypocrisy will of course lie because they own shares in or 
control newspapers which publish betting tips. They may 
be right or wrong in their view of betting, but no one can 
make it a matter of conscience with people who occupy this 
position to abandon making money out of incitements to 
betting and of what is in effect keeping a public gaming 
table. The case of those who object to betting per 
se, and who believe that it is specially injurious 
and demoralising to the working classes of this 
country, is, as we have always held, perfectly different. 
The teetotaller on principle who keeps a public-house 
and uses every artifice to stimulate his trade is 
morally in a hopeless position. On the other hand, the 
man who sees no harm in the use of liquor, but believes its 
consumption to be consistent with good morals, as many 
good citizens do, cannot justly be denounced if he keeps a 
public-house or owns brewery shares. Here is the basis of 





- spend more money upon the police than to indulge in 
the costly experiment of free education now being 
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against those of the proprietors of the Star who consider 
betting injurious and Sonning. To this charge we 
adhere. 

Our indignant correspondent, “Sportsman,” tries, how- 
ever, to shift the ground and to represent us as making a 
totally different charge. He sends us an advertisement 
from the Yorkshire Post, describing its ‘‘ Midday Sporting 
Special,” and challenges us to express our opinion 
of it. We have no hesitation whatever in doimg 
so, although we do not take the extreme puritanical 
view about betting. If the paper belonged to us we 
should certainly not dream of inciting to betting after the 
manner of the “ Sporting Special,” one of the chief features 
of which is apparently to be the republication of “ Captain 
Coe’s Finals,” supplied, we presume, on satisfactory terms 
by Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree’s evening organ. 
Lut though we think that the Yorkshire Post “ Midday 
Sporting Special” is likely to do injury to the working men 
among whom it will circulate, we have no possible right to 
condemn the proprietors as guilty of the kind of offence 
with which we have charged certain of the proprietors and 
controllers of the Star—that is, the offence of sinning 
against their own light. We have little doubt that the 
proprietors of the Yorkshire Post occupy the position of 
the man of the world which we have just now stated. They 
bold that there is no harm in betting and that the question 
of whether a man bets too much or too little must be left to 
himself. Thus, even though we should not ourselves care 
to be responsible for a “ Midday Sporting Special” (the pre- 
sent writer while he controlled the County Gentleman 
refused to continue the publication of tips and incitements 
to betting, though he does not think bettimg per se a moral 
offence), we have not the slightest ground for charging 
the proprietors of the Yorkshire Post with “ organised 
hypocrisy.” If we were tocharge them on general grounds 
with being parties to the demoralisation of the working 
classes, they would probably reply to us that they only 
follow the example of people who are admittedly far 
sterner and better moralists than we have ever professed 
to be—namely, those well-known philanthropists and social 
regenerators, the Cadburys and Rowntrees. ‘They would 
no doubt go on to urge that a course of action which was 
good enough for the Cadburys and Rowntrees was clearly 
good enough for the proprietors of the Yorkshire Post, and 
that they had no need to trouble about the fads of the 
Spectator when they had so sound an example to follow as 
the Star, a paper owned by some of the best and most 
respected men in the land. 

Our correspondent next shifts his ground a little more, 
and tries to make out that, since the Yorkshire Post is the 
leading organ of “ Toryism and the Church in the pro- 
vinces” and the “accepted mouthpiece of the Anglican 
clergy in the Northern industrial counties,” we ought to 
denounce the Northern clergy. He then goes on to say 
that to assert that the Post, though “the handmaiden of 
the Establishment, is exempt froin criticism because it 
makes no pretence to virtue in this matter is a piece of 
sophistry which will hardly explain why, from the Bishop 
of Ripon downwards, the dignitaries and ministers of the 
Anglican Church never say a word in condemnation of 
‘incitements to betting,’ the very publication of which was 
the making of the paper in its early days.” We are 
delighted to meet ‘ Sportsman” on this point. We have no 
knowledge as to his alleged facts, or as to how far he hasa 
rivlit to declare that the Yorkshire Post is the special 
organ of the Bishop of Ripon and the Anglican clergy, 
or, again, whether, as he asserts, they never say a word 
in condemnation of incitements to betting. We can only 
say that, if his facts should prove to be correct, then in 
our opinion the Churchmen in question are making a great 
mistake in following the example of the members of the 
distinguished Quaker families with whom we have dealt. 
We may point out, however, that if “Sportsman” is to 
make his point anything but a mere appeal to prejudice, 
he must prove that the Anglican clergy in the Northern 
industrial counties are large owners of shares in the 
Yorkshire Post, and indeed control that organ as mem- 
bers of the Cadbury and Rowntree families and the 
proprietors of the Daily News control the Star. 
Without question, if this is what “Sportsman” means, 
and if he can prove it to be the case, he has made a very 
strong point, and he will have the right to expect us in 
future to denounce such clerical proprietors and controllers 
of the Yorkehire Post as hypocritical—unless, of course, 





ee 
they can show that they take the man-of-the-w ie 
and see no harm in incitements to betting ne View 
the objects of these incitements are working = ~ 
will go further, and say that if he can prove th We 
bishops and clergy are in the position which certaj » Ge 
bers of the Cadbury and Rowntree families are qo” 
making a profit out of the purveying of bettin at 
should not regard it as a valid excuse if thew Anon 
clergymen were to quote the examples to be found 5 < 
Cadbury and Rowntree families and to plead that he 
questions of morality these members of the Societ of 
Friends have always taken so high a line that reign ~ 
persons generally have a perfect right to follow Theis 
example, and cannot, in fact, fairly be expected to maintain 
a higher standard of public ethics than they do. 

To make our general position clear, we have re-published 
elsewhere the Fable of the Man of the World and the 
Pietist, in which, last year, we set forth in dialocue form 
the positions respectively occupied by those who think as 
we do on this matter and those who side with 
the Pietists of the Daily News and the Stay 
Here we may add, in case our readers have fon. 
gotten the facts, that the Star and Morning 
Leader, both of which papers publish tips and 
other incitements to betting, are owned as follows: 
Of the 35,002 Ordinary shares in the Star and Morning 
Leader Company, the Daily News Company, Limited 
holds 9,375; Mr. H. 'T. Cadbury, one of the 
directors of the Daily News, and also one of the 
directors of the Star and Morning Leader, owns 2,00] 
shares; while Mr. Crosfield, secretary of the Daily News 
owns 2,000 shares. It appears also that Mr. A. s. Rown- 
tree, Member for York, holds 2,001 shares in the Star and 
Morning Leader Company and is a director of that com. 
pany, while 9,575 shares are owned by the Joseph Rowntree 
Social Service Trust. It will thus he seen that the con. 
nection between the Daily News, which has ostentatiously 
denounced betting and publishes no betting news on moral 
grounds, and the Morning Leader and Star, which have no 
such qualms, is a very close one. The chief non-Daily 
News and non-Cadbury influence in the Star and 
Morning Leader Company is that supplied by the 
Rowntree family, either individually or through the 
Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust. Another curiosity 
of the situation is that the Daily News Company and the 
Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust between them own 
more than half the shares.* Both, we take it, are in- 
stitutions primarily founded, conducted, and organised to 
improve public morals and bring about social reform. Yet 
together they control the chief instrument for betting used 
by the London working classes—a journal which, in effect, 
is a public gaming table! 

The advocates and supporters of the proprietors of the 
Daily News and the Star are very apt to denounce the 
Spectator for its monstrous and wicked conduct in attack- 
ing persons who have a higher standard of morality 
than it has, and to go on to confuse the issue by 
representing us as taking up a perfectly different position 
from that which we dotake up. Let us, therefore, once more 
put on record our precise accusation against the persons con- 
cerned. Weaccusethem of being parties to an organised hypo- 
crisy of the kind set forth in the pregnant words of George 
Eliot which we have placed as the text of this article. 
With the personal positions of the gentlemen in question 
we have nothing todo. We shall not concern ourselves 
with their private honour nor shall we presume to canvass 
the personal morality of those who with their m yrning 
voice bid us beware of the evils of betting, and who with 
their evening voice urge us in brazen tones to put our money 
upon Captain Coe’s Finals. On the public side, however, 
it is clear that the path of reform and of clearing the 
Press from the taint of the gambling house is immensely 
impeded by the fact that moralists and advocates of so ‘ial 
reform are willing to make profits out of incitements 
to gambling. We have long hoped to induce the 
Government not to become parties to the demoralisation 
of the working classes through betting by means of the 
facilities which they now give through the Post Office, 
the telegraph, and the telephone. We should like to 
close those avenues to betting and incitements to 
gambling. But what hope of success is there for those 


year, and 
There 


* The figures in regard to the shares are those given by us last 
were taken from the Official Register in the first week of May, 1910, 
no evideuce on the Register of any change since that date, 
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-tator, press for such reforms, when 
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that persons who are much more conversant with 
the condition of the working classes and much more 
snterested in their improvement than the Spectator are 
willing to publish incitements to betting, and to give far 
neater facilities than the Post Office does for pu shing the 
vils complained of ? At every turn the desire of moderate 
- to take a step forward in lessening the evils of betting 
poe * the working classes is stopped by the example of 
the Star. In the Press another proof of the results of 
a bad example meets us. It is impossible for anyone to 
start a new halfpenny evening paper in London which 
does not frankly make itself into a betting sheet. The 
Star blocks the way and sets the standard. 
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A FABLE. 
MAN OF THE WORLD AND THE PIETIST. 
(Reprinted from the “ Spectator” of May 28, 1910.) 


THE 


S a Man of the World was passing by a Gaming House 
he saw a Pietist letting himself out by the side-door. 

«“ Well—I'm damned !” said the Man of the World. 

“Gently, my friend,” said the Pietist. “ You forget that I 
am the proprietor of this—well, establishment. My actions 
will stand all the scrutiny that you can possibly bring to bear 
on them.” 

“But,” said the Man of the World, “I thought you objected 
to all that sort of thing—condemned it totally, absolutely. 
Why, it was you who set up that place close by where they 
preach such capital sermons every day aguinst gambling, and 
show how unnecessary as well as how vile a vice it is. I’ve 
always regarded the fact that you had the courage of your 
opinions as your chief claim to honour, and admired your 
straightforwardness and consistency.—But really now——” 

“JT see nothing inconsistent,” interrupted the Pietist; “ or, 
if there is, I am perfectly willing to bear the brunt of 
criticism. I am not afraid of being called inconsistent as 
long as my own conscience does not condemn me. That is 
the test, not the rash and hasty judgments of those who do 
not realise the true position.” 

Man of the World. “ But surely you see how hypocritical 
and canting your position must seem to the ordinary man ?” 

Pictist. “I dou’t care for the opinion of the ordinary man. 
Accusations of cant and hypocrisy have pursued good men 
from the beginning, and doubtless will to the end.” 

Man of the World. “ But for you, of all men, to make money 
out of sucha place! Hang it all, man! It would be betterif 
you'd yielded to a sudden temptation and gone wrong and 
repented. Surely anything is better than to be the most 
respected man in the town and own a——?” 

Pictist. “How money is used is perhaps more important 
than the source from which it is drawn, but I don’t press that. 
What I have got to consider is the intention with which I own 
abusiness. You forget, too, that if I had not bought this 
particular business and carried it on, some one else would 
have done so. It would not have died out merely because I 
refused to touch it. I may remark also that you have no 
right to exact from me a higher standard in business than 
you exact from others. Do not forget, moreover, that though 
gambling no doubt takes place, there are texts and moral 
observations framed and hung up in every room, tracts are 
distributed at the doors, and lectures on improving and 
humorous subjects are conducted nightly in the room next 
to that which contains the tables.” 

Man of the World. ‘“ You make my head reel. I thought it 
was only Jesuits who were supposed to talk like that. They 
have got a ‘doctrine of intentions,’ I believe, but I always 
imagined we prided ourselves here on being dead against 
sophistry and casuistry and so on. Perhaps I’m wrong, 


though, for I don’t profess to be a dialectician. At the same 
time——” 
Pietist (smiling indulgently). “Goon please. I do not in 


the least object to your being frank and plain-spoken.” 

Man of the World (brightening up a little, and as if he saw 
daylight). “Oh, well, I suppose I’ve made a blunder and 
done you an injustice. I suppose the truth is that you really 
take the ‘man-of-the-world’ view all the time. You don’t 


no sort of right to put such words into my mouth. 
the vice of gambling intensely. 
the kind of excuses you are suggesting. Please don’t think 
I can make any compromises on such a matter.” 


and that sort of thing. Eh? Aslong as it’s a well-conducted 
place, and no scandal and no blackmail—— That’s your 
argument, isn’t it ?” 


You have 
I abhor 
I cannot admit for a moment 


Pietist. “Pardon me. You are quite mistaken. 


Man of the World (almost incoherent with bewilderment). 
“But in that case you leave yourself no possible excuse. 
Where are you? How do youstand? What's your defence? 
You're absolutely inconsistent.” 

Pietist. “ You mean that you cannot understand how little 
I care about the opinion of the world as long as I can meet 
the criticism of my own conscience.” 

Man of the World. “ Oh, for God’s sake drop talking about 
conscience. It makes me feel cold at the pit of the stomach. 
I suppose I haven't a conscience at all, but if I had one like 
that, Fd send it out to be repaired. The fact is, you've 
drugged or stunned or gagged your conscience, or fed it on 
sweets so long that it’s all fat.” 

Pietist. “That is a matter on which I cannot and will not 
argue. No man can judge another's conscience. Its voice 
sounds only in one spiritual ear, and it speaks a language that 
only one heart can understand. Still, I have enough of the 
old Adam in me to make me like to think I am not altogether 
misunderstood by my neighbours. Remember that I did not 
buy that house alone. It is part of a large investment. I 
bought the whole district, which I hope to improve gradually. 
If I closed that place, a good many people would move, 
for my house, as you know, is not the only gaming-house 
in the town. There are lots of others. The only result of 
my action would be that my ‘general improvement’ scheme 
would to some extent have the mainspring taken out of it 
and my work be spoilt.” 

Man of the World, “ But consider the ruin which you have 
always alleged these places produce, and the vices they 
encourage—drinking, immorality.” 

Pietist. “I have—very carefully, very carefully indeed”; 
and the Pietist beamed on the Man of the World. 

So convincing was his argument that the Man of the 
World was on the point of putting out his hand and 
apologising, when there came round the corner men with 
flags and a band, who began to bawl out :— 

“Walk in, walk in, and make your fortunes! Lucky 
numbers supplied for a small fee! You can’t go wrong if 
you follow our tips! Those who followed our advice 
yesterday made thousands! Walk in, walk in, and have 
a bit on! 

“Tf you’re anxious the oof-bird to net, 
Try a flutter to-day at roulette, 
Sell out all you’ve got, 
And plank down the lot, 
"Tis a game that you'll never regret.” * 


At that the Man of the World drew back. 

“No; I'll be hanged if I apologise. It’s a bit toothick. You 
almost converted me till I saw those chaps. No; you'll never 
persuade me that it’s right for a man of your opinions to 
pay fellows to flog on men to bet and gamble like that. It 
simply won’t do. Whatever you say, and however good your 
arguments may sound, it’s cant and hypocrisy from beginning 
toend. That's all it is. Very possibly there’s not so much 
harm in betting as you say, but there must be harm in 
canting. That must be wrong, whatever else is right. You 
may be a good man, and you may have a splendid rubber- 
necked conscience, but I tell you plainly, I'd rather take my 
chance with old Jones over there, who can’t see any c:ime ina 
flutter and never could, and has kept his family in want all 
their lives, than with you, who never made a bet in your life, 
think ita vice, and send men round the town to entice people 
into your own little private hell. If you thought it didn't 
matter I shouldn’t mind; but it’s your thinking it’s a hell all 
the time that beats me.” 

* e * ® o 

As the Man of the World went home he talked to himself: 

“They say the old-fashioned public-school ideas about 





eae ae have a good time down at Chester, 
t this merry month furnish a tip, 
Pack up all that you've got and bundle the lot 
On the daughter of Desmond and Gyp,” 





think there is much harm in it, after all. ‘Men-will-be-men’ 


~—Star, May 4th, 1910, 
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honour and gentlemanlike conduct are out of date, and 
only worthy of the ages of savagery and militarism; but, 
by Jingo, there’s a great deal in them after all. If that 
Piectist had those same old ideas about the conduct of a 
gentleman, and felt a stain on his honour like a wound, he 
would never have got into the hideous bog of self-righteous 
eant in which I just saw him floundering up and down. 
He would never have talked all that rot and used all those 
false arguments. He'd have said from the beginning: ‘Come 
what may, I'll never put myself in a position which will 
give people the right to call me a hypocrite. I’ve always 
said gambling and betting were wrong, and I think so still, 
and lam not going now, conscience or no conscience, to say 
by my acts that I don’t think there’s any harm in them. No 
man can behave like that and remain a gentleman.’—If only 
he could remember so to be a Pietist as not to forget to be 
1 gentleman. I wonder, though, whether he really feels so 
«omfortable ‘inside’ as he says. I doubt it—very much.” 





THE DESTRUCTION OF BEAUTY. 
HE writer of a letter in the Nation of March 18th says 
that the beauty of a part of Kent is threatened by the 
development of collieries. “There are already,” he says, 
“three existing collieries: Tilmanstone, Snowdown, and 
Guildford ; and three others are being started between Dover 
and Sandwich, and other parts of Kent are threatened. 
The Act for a Light Railway from Dover to Sandwich, 
connecting up these various collieries, has been passed, 
and its construction has already commenced, so that in 
a short time this beautiful neighbourhood will equal in 
hideousness the blackest portion of the Black Country.” The 
prediction of the blackness is, no Coubt, an exaggeration, but, 
assuming that the writer of the letter is right in believing 
that the Kent coal-field is going to be developed, the prospect 
is serious enough, and something ought to be done at once 
to prevent the appearance of an ordinary colliery district, 
with all its familiar hugger-mugger characteristics and 
blatant ugliness. 

First of all we ought to say that we do not take the im- 
possible view that coal seams ought not to be worked merely 
because they happen to exist in a beautiful district. Those 
who urge an excessive idealism of this sort co-operate very ill 
with the moderate people who could very likely get reason- 
able safeguarding proposals accepted were it not for the 
heroic futility of the cranks who estrange both tke investor 
and the practical man of business. 

We remember the case of a beautiful and not unimportant 
town in the North to which it was proposed to build a railway. 
Instantly there was an outcry that the railway would ruin the 
scenery of the lake at the head of which the town is placed. 
“ But,” said most of the leading residents, “are we to be cut 
off from the ordinary means of communication with the world 
because we live in a beautiful place? For years we have 
depended on a maddeningly slow service of coaches to the 
next town. We do not intend to be sacrificed permanently to 
this beauty of which we ure the unfortunate custodians. We 
have business and commerce like other towns of similar size, 
and we carry on our daily work at a great disadvantage.” 
There were severe critics of this plan, we must admit, who 
were not immoderate persons at all. They said, “ You forget 
that our town is important simply because it is one of the 
most convenient centres in a district famous for its beauty. 
If you destroy the beauty you will destroy the importance of 
the town. It will be useless to have convenient means of 
communication when our business has left us. Therefore we 
had better make the best of a dilemma from which we 
cannot escape.” It is not for one who is not a resident of 
that town to balance such delicate considerations. Enough 
to say that if it could be proved that the inconvenience of 
inadequate communication was out of proportion to the value 
of preserving the amenities of the place, the residents should 
not be deprived of a railway if they urgently wished for it. 
After all a railway is not necessarily an ugly thing. We have 
scen railways attractively engineered, with agreeable stations 
and pleasing bridges, and we think no one could be much 
oifended by such sights—provided a railway was really 
necessary—unless he were reactionary enough to be blind to 
the romantie side of modern mechanical progress. 

The principle which we have described applies no less to 


i 
collieries. Of all the necessaries of man, coal is one of the 
most necessary. It is also expensive. We cannot object, 
therefore, to coal being dug out wherever it may be 
found hidden, even though its hiding place be in the 
“Garden of England.” All we have a right to ask 
—and it is a very clear right—is that the collierieg 
should be developed with as little injury to the scenery ag 
possible. What is wanted is not expenditure but forethought, 
As the writer of the letter in the Nation says, mach can be 
done by screening the works by plantations as is done now at 
some collieries in the Midlands. There is, indeed, an almost 
infinite number of ways in which ugliness can be avoided or 
overcome. The Black Country is what it is chiefly becange it 
was allowed to grow up without thought or design of any 
kind. An engineer who is choosing a site for sinking a shaft 
does not generally trouble to think how the superstracture 
will look from the neighbouring hill, valley, or village, 
because the idea has never so much as presented itself, 
to his mind. Often there are alternative sites available 
and what is required is that some planning brain should 
be in authority to recommend or insist on the choice of the 
site which will cause least offence to the eye. A few yurds 
often make all the difference. The height of buildings 
should be adjusted as far as may be to the possibility of 
screening them by woods. Then the miners’ cottages should 
not be thrown together as though it mattered nothing what 
they look like. A colliery is not necessarily an inferno, 
Here, again, it is no question of expense but only of fore. 
thought and a designing head. 

Plantations, it is true, take years to grow into satisfactory 
screens. But much may be done by the use of quick-growing 
trees. For this purpose we know of nothing better than the 
hardy gum of Tasmania, which grows very rapidly and is, of 
course, evergreen. The dusky green of the leaves is very 
attractive to an eye which has once acquired this slightly 
exotic taste, and the red and yellow tints of young stems 
and the very pale green of the leaves of saplings are 
curiously effective. Many people who have tried to grow 
gums in England, we believe, have been disappointed. This 
is in most, cases because they have tried the wrong kind. 
The Eucalyptus globulus, which is spoken of as a hardy gum, 
and is as often as not supplied by seedsmen, succumbs to the 
rigours of our climate; but the Zucalyptus Gunnii scorns wind 
and despises frost. We know of a place in Essex where, by 
the enterprise of a landowner, tail and handsome plantations 
have been raised within a few years. 

The whole difficulty when an industrial development takes 
place in a rural district is that there is no one to step in 
and map out the new colony in advance. When once the 
population is housed and established it is too late. Yet, for 
want of forethought, ruin has been brought to some of the 
most charming places in England, and one has the bitterness 
of reflecting that it could all have been avoided, Why should 
it not be practicable for every County Council to have an 
Amenities Committee to watch schemes which might cause 
the disfiguration of beautiful districts, and to insist that they 
shall be guided within reason by someone vested with the 
necessary authority? The prospect of a disfigurement of 
Kent is as good an opportunity as there could be for calling 
such a committee intoexistence. We plead for an insignificant 
expenditure and the avoidance of merely gratuitous offences. 
To secure these it might be necessary to increase the existing 
statutory powers of county councils, but only in a slight 
degree. We want colliery-planning as much as_ town- 
planning and garden mines as well as garden cities. Man- 
made ugliness can largely be corrected by human ingenuity. 





WOODPIGEONS. 

HE winter now passing will be remembered by farmers 
for the enormous number of woodpigeons which have 
visited the southern counties of England, and also because it 
is the first season in which farmers and shooting tenants have 
combined on any considerable scale to get rid of them. Early 
in January vast flocks of pigeons, doubtless migrants from 
Norway and Sweden, settled in the woods of Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, and the damage which they 
did to growing crops, particularly swedes and kale, was 80 
enormous that by the middle of February the whole country- 
side had turned out against them. Organised shoots were 
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ssessing a gun took up some position in the afternoon 
and at nightfall, with the idea of keeping the pigeons 
tually on the move and preventing them from settling 
on woods. This organised shooting had the result of sending 
ee birds in large numbers into the neighbouring counties, so 
that the migrant flocks which had settled in other parts were 
soined by wanderers from Hampshire and Wiltshire, and 
“eel almost the whole of the south of England had 
declared war against woodpigeons. The Board of Agriculture 
on March 17th issued a Memorandum advising concerted 
action in all districts affected for the fortnight beginning on 
March 20th, and if the Board’s advice is followed there will 
still be organised shooting going on in April—a date by which, 
as arule, guns have long been putaside. Wood pigeons provide 
very good shooting ; but in this case, of course, the object is not 
sport but destruction. 
These large migrations of pigeons to England from 
northern Europe have long been a feature of our English 
The birds, as a rule, arrive in the middle of 


body po 


winter. 

December, flying in enormous flocks and distributing 
themselves throughout wooded country, particularly 
beechwoods. The numbers of the migrants, however, vary 


considerably: in some years they are hardly noticed, and in 
others, such as the present winter and the winter of 1907-8, the 
numbers are prodigious. In December, 1907, for instance, 
flocks were recorded passing over the eastern counties, and 
were estimated by those who saw them at forty or fifty 
thousand; one flock, which was observed flying at a great 
height and took eight minutes to pass, was described in the 
usual formula as darkening the sky. But the migration of 
the present year differs in an important and rather curious 
particular from the migrations of 1907-8. In that year the 
flocks of foreign pigeons were attacked by the disease known 
as diphtheritic roup, and died in thousands. It was impossible 
to go out in the woods of the southern counties without 
coming across dead or dying birds; often the ground 
under the trees where the birds roosted was white 
with the feathers of birds which had fallen dead dur- 
ing the night. Mr. W. D. Mackenzie, writing to the 
Field from Fawley Court, Henley-on-Thames, in January, 
1908, mentioned that out of a flock which had arrived in 
December, his keepers had picked up in two days 1,142 dead, 
which he had had burnt. But this year there have been no 
reports of diphtheritic roup on a large scale, although the 
disease is believed to be contagious and to be partly due to 
overcrowding. Possibly the height of the curve of the 
numbers necessary to produce overcrowding has not yet been 
reached, and we may have to wait until next year for the 
remedy ordained by nature against excessive numbers; pos- 
sibly the thinning process which is now going on may 
maintain the numbers of the birds at a healthy level, 
and there will be another vast migration of birds in fine 
condition to our shores next winter, which in turn: will 
have to be attacked and thinned down. That would be a 
rather remarkable result of this year’s energetic measures of 
destruction. 

The woodpigeon, for all his faults from the farmer's point 
of view, is a most attractive bird, interesting for his very 
wickedness apart from his beauty and his stalwart habits. 
He is one of the cleverest and wariest of birds ; everybody 
who has tried to stalk him in a wood knows the sound 
of the sudden clatter of his wings from the branches, and 
recognises his skill in invariably putting the tree between 
himself and the gun. In the early days of spring his courting 
flight is one of the most beautiful sights of English woods; 
the bird soars up from the roof of the trees below him, floats 
down on spread wings, soars up with three beats of his 
strong pinions and floats down again—it is an effortless 
endless motion, as one flies in dreams. Nor has any English 
bird of his size a sweeter note; the croon of woodpigeons, 
the repeated Tuk’ two coos, tak’ two, from some deep 
bower of oaks or elms, belongs to the serenest hours of 
spring and summer afternoons. But the woodpigeon is 
not only a lusty and a sweet-throated bird; he sets also 
some very considerable scientific problems. We see him to- 
day, for instance, at a definite stage of his evolution from 
common type; he is giving up, or has given up, the habits of 
his congeners, the stock-dove and the rock-dove, and is making 
habits for himself. The stock-dove and the rock-dove nest in 
caves or in holes in tree-trunks (stocks) and lay whi'e eggs; 








the woodpigeon has left the dark and the hole, and builds out 
in trees in the open, but woodpigeons still lay white egga. 
At some time later, when they have hatl an mon or two te 
develop on lines which other birds have followed since the 
day when, perhaps, all birds laid white eggs, like snakes 
woodpigeons’ eggs will probably be coloured or speckled like 
thrushes’ and crows’, so as to suit their open-air surroundings 
better. The woodpigeon shows himself, already, an extremely 
adaptable bird. He has realised, for instance, that however 
unkindly he may be persecuted in the country, in London he 
is as safe as a house, and in the London parks he will hardly 
get out of your way if you meet him on the grass, and will 
walk under your chair while you have tea. Another curious 
piece of behaviour in London parks is that on hot days be 
will occasionally settle actually on the water to drink. Wood- 
pigeons have on several occasions been noticed to do this, and 
then to fly away with beats of their wings along the surface, 
like coots or moorhens. Nor, in London, bas he yet settled 
where he is going to nest. Perhaps in some strange way 
throwing back to the days when he chose the ledge of a cave, 
he now occasionally prefers buildings to trees, and he has even 
nested on the window-sill of a room in daily use; the owners 
of the room considerately would not have the window opened. 
He hasa wide range for his breeding season, too, in this 
showing, even in his wildest state, some likeness to domesti- 
cated pigeons; a nest has been found with eggs on January 
28th, and there are frequently young pigeons unable to fly 
late in October or even in early November. These, however, 
generally die in the nest. 


One characteristic does not alter, and that is his insatiable 
appetite. It is, unfortunately for his reputation, an appetite 
which is almost entirely destructive. He does infinite damage 
to the farmers’ crops through every season of the year. The 
prayer of the peasant of the French Revolution who asked 
to be delivered from pigeons, rabbits and monks, still finds an 
echo in the vows of the British farmer. One, he said, 
ate up his crops in the ear, one in the blade, and 
the last in the sheaf. Monks may not mulct him in 
the sheaf, and he has the Ground Game Act to help 
him with the blade, but the seed still needs all the protection 
he can find for it. The contents of a woodpigeon’s crop 
seldom include anything except what is valuable to a farmer. 
Occasionally, in May and June, the woodpigeon seems to take 
to a diet of caterpillars—probably when other food supplies 
are hard to come by. Two pigeons were sent to the Field 
office for examination last June, for instance, by a cor- 
respondent who pointed out that he had often found the 
crops of woodpigeons crammed with leaf-destroying cater- 
pillars, The crop of one of these pigeons contained 189 
larve of the Dotted Border and Mottled Umber moths, 
whose caterpillars feed on oak leaves and often in June strip 
the trees bare. But the woodpigeon’s preferences are not 
always soinnocent. His taste in spring is for young clover 
and the green of swedes, and in towns and parks, where he 
cannot get these, he makes shift with opening buds. Almond 
trees suit him, and he is extremely fond of hawthorn, par- 
ticularly the buds of double-flowered thorns. The Rev. G. C. 
Richards, of Oriel College, once told Mr. Warde Fowler that 
he had noticed that woodpigeons would reject single 
blossoms for double, selecting those of the deepest hue! 
Another dainty which the bird occasionally chooses is the 
flower of the horse chestnut. As for his voracity, he will fre- 
quently fill his crop with more than he can digest. The ground 
under which pigeons roost in winter has been found scattered 
with rejected pellets of undigested turnips; the pellets were 
disgorged just as owls disgorge the bones and fur of mice and 
rats. The amount which a pigeon’s crop can hold is amazing. 
A crop which was opened by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier in 
September, 1905, contained 190 small land snails, all living, 
25 grains of barley, and 12 of wheat; another bird, shot at 
East Hoathly, had in its crop 198 beans and a dozen small 
snails; the crop weighed 44 0z. A thousand grains of corn 
have been found in a single crop, and Mr. F. W. Frohawk 
has recorded an instance of a crop in which he counted 156 
whole beech-nuts and the fragments of many others. He 
shot another bird at Hockley, in Essex, whose crop held 
370 grains anda great number of husks of wheat, 4 seed-pods 
(full) of the dog-violet, 6 peas and half a pea-pod, 9 pieces of 
clover leaves, 1 seed, 1 small stone, 4 snails (Helix caperata), 
and 1 parasitical fly (Ornithomyia avicularia). The bird that 
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morning must have swallowed pretty nearly everything it set 
eyes on. 

An interesting question remains to be settled. Are the 
majority of the birds which are being shot down in Hamp- 
shire and elsewhere woodpigeons? The agricultural corre- 
spondent of the Times has throughout referred to them as 
woodpigeons. But he has also said that “they are consider- 
ably smaller than the common English woodpigeon,” and that 
“they present other distinctive features.” Are they, then, not 
woodpigeons but stock-doves? ‘There are many differences 
between the two birds, the easiest to detect, perhaps, being 
the neck feathers. The stock-dove (Columba znas) has a 
glossy, claret-and-green patch on its neck, while the wood- 
pigeon or ring-dove (C. palumbus) has a double white blotch, or 
“ring.” The stock-dove is also smaller, and has no white 
patches on its wings: possibly these are the “ distinctive 
features” referred to. Thestock-dove, of course, migrates to 
these shores in winter, and is ulmostas destructive as the wood- 
pigeon. But it is doubtful if any large proportion of the 
numbers of either bird remain with us to breed in the 
summer. They go back to Norway and Sweden, and it would 
be interesting if some observer in the eastern counties could 
chronicle the date. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF BRITISH POLITICS. 

(To ruz Eprror or Tur “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—We, in Australia, watch the political drift in Great 
Britain with the keenest interest, born not merely of 
community of race and speech, but of experience. For 
though it is not usually recognised, yet we in Australia 
have wrestled with the same problems which are perplexing 
England, and, if we have not solved them, at least we have 
proved that some solutions, which you, in the Motherland, are 
being urged in stentorian tones to adopt, are impossible. We 
sec the fight in England, too, as Englishmen cannot see it, 
because we see it in perspective—the perspective, say, of 
12,000 miles. And the perspective of distance has something 
of the effect of perspective in time. The 12,000 miles of sea- 
space across which we look enables us, in some measure at 
least, to see forces and events as the next generation of 
Englishmen will see them. 

As the Australian listens to the strenuous contentions of 
British politicians and journalists, it is clear to him, for 
example, that nobody in English public life quite understands 
how much geography counts in politics. It is constantly 
argued, for example, that as the mother-country has granted 
self-rule to the great provinces of the Empire, she ought to 
grant it to Ireland. This was Mr. Gladstone’s argument. 
In the speech which introduced his famous Bill, he said he 
only proposed “to give to Irishmen in Ireland what had 
already been given to Frenchmen in Canada, to Dutchmen at 
the Cape, and to the descendants of the convicts in Tasmania” 
—a bit of characteristic Gladstonese. It is true that the 
great provinces of the Empire enjoy the freedom of indepen- 
dent States without their risks, and nowhere else in history 
can be found such an example of magnanimous policy on the 
part of a motherland to her distant children. Great Britain 
lost America because she insisted on the right to tax her 
provinces. But we in Australia are left to frame our own 
tariff, and we cheerfully put an enormous tax on every case of 
British goods that comes into our ports. Why should not the 
policy which succeeds in the case of Australia succeed equally 
with Ireland P 

The answer is to be found written in terms of geography. 
The 12,000 miles of sea betwixt Australia and the Motherland 
count for more than the tiny thread of St. George’s Channel 
which parts Ireland from Great Britain. It is only 64 miles 
from Dublin to Holyhead; only 188 miles from Dublin to 
Liverpool. If Melbourne or Sydney were parted from Great 
Britain by a distance so minute, it is not enough to say that 
we should not dream of an independent Parliament, and a 
separate tariff; we would not accept them! We would not 
tolerate them. Put Ireland where Australia is, and Home 
Rule would be natura), Put Australia where Ireland is, and for 
Australians political separation would not be only impossible, 
it would be felt to be a degradation. Ten years ago we, in 
Australia, were a cluster of separate States, hedged off from 





each other by tariff walls, and without a common scheme of 
defence. These conditions were found to be intolerable, 
They imperilled our ownership of the continent, since they 
made a common scheme of defence impossible. Australia 
resembled a human body without a single thinking brain, or a 
common nerve-centre, each limb moving independently of every 
other limb. Fremantle is 2,430 miles distant from Sydney; 
but, as Australians judge, it would be a menace to the safety 
and welfare of all Australia to permit it to stand apart, The 
entire continent, with its vast spaces, must have a single tariff a 
common scheme of defence, and separate State government 
only so far as it does not destroy political unity. And ig 
Australia would not allow separate government to Stateg 
parted from each other by thousands of miles, how absurd, on 
Australian logic, it would be not to hold under the authority 
of one Parliament, and within the zone of one tariff and 
of one defence scheme, the islands which are the very citadel 
of the Empire, and are separated from each other by less than 
a hundred miles ! 

We find, again, that geographical space profoundly in. 
fluences our politics, and in quite unexpected ways. It changes 
the type of our politicians. It practically makes public life 
impossible to whole classes who, by ability, education, and 
familiarity with affairs are specially fitted to serve the State, 
We have no leisured class in Australia, men with inherited 
fortunes, who take to politics naturally as a career. Anda 
lawyer, say, with a busy practice in Sydney, a merchant with a 
big business in Brisbane or Perth,a wool-grower on the Darling 
finds it impossible to sit ina Parliament which meets in Mel. 
bourne and sits for, say, eleven months out of twelve. When 
the Federal Parliament is transferred toa bush capital, created 
ad hoe, the situation will be still worse; and professional or 
business men in any of the great cities will practically cease 
to take any part in the business of governing Australia. Mere 
geographical distance will make it impossible. As a result wa 
are evolving a type of professional politician, small men whe 
have no business or professional interests, and to whom the 
salary of £600 a year with free railway passes and chances of 
a portfolio are a sufficient inspiration. 

In another way geographical space affects our politics. 
Our Federal Senate is elected on the scruéin de liste principle. 
Each State is a separate constituency, a constituency perhaps 
as large as Germany and France put together. The effect of 
this is to kill out the independent candidate. No single figure 
is visible, no one voice is audible over an area so vast. The 
party ticket is everything, the individual nothing. And as we 
have in Australia only one coherent, disciplined, enthusiastio 
organisation—the Labour Party—the geographical conditions 
of the problem tell enormously in its favour. Now if the 
difficulties of space count for so much with a Parliament which 
has the task of governing a continent, how enormously these 
difficulties would be multipiied if there should ever emerge the 
astonishing figure of a Federal Parliament for the Empire: a 
Parliament to legislate for one fifth of the surface of the 
planet, and nearly one third of the human race! Australian 
experience supplies overwhelming arguments against the very 
idea of such a Parliament. 

Great Britain again will be wise to look at the drift of in- 
dustrial politics in the perspective of Australian experience. 
In this field we are, as far as experience goes, say half a cen- 
tury in advance of the Motherland; and we can watch the 
industrial disquiet which perplexes British politics and British 
politicians with half-amused, half-rueful interest. We have 
gone through it; we know what are its issues. The central, all- 
significant fact in Australian politics to-day is the awakening 
of what may be called class consciousness in the whole body of 
workers. They are fused into unity for political ends. They realise 
that it is within their power tocapture the whole machinery of 
legislation, and to use it to serve class interests. As a result, 
political opinion amongst us is stratified on an entirely new 
plan. General theories have disappeared. Free Trade and 
Protection count for nothing. Among the leaders of the 
Labour Party in Australia are able men who are convinced 
and declared Free Traders, others equally able and convinced 
are declared Protectionists. But political theories are of 
secondary importance: the party comes first. And the class 
fecling thus aroused has the fervours of a religion. It is as 
intolerant as Indian castes. It may be said to have created a 
new ethical code. It is certainly destroying all the accepted 
and industrial ideals, A few years ago a good artisan’s idea 
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was to get better wages by doing better work. Superior skill 
x pay. ‘To-day the working man expects to get 
brought larger pay- - - 

ter hours and higher pay by Act of Parliament ; the 

- ho is quicker and more skilful than his fellow 
— py ot not use his skill. To work quicker than the 
ongarh him is an act of treachery to his class. The 
asl of class feeling is practically irresistible. A man who 
does not march with his class, shout with it, vote with it, is 
Jooked upon as a pariah. He is branded a‘ scab”: he is not 
gllowed to sleep under the same roof, eat at the same table, 
or play the same games with the Unionists. How arrogant 
organised labour can be is scarcely credible. ; In the carters 
strike in Adelaide a few weeks ago the strikers practically 
took command of the city and forbade traffic, or granted it, 
at their pleasure. Supplies were allowed to be taken to the 
hospitals, but the carts had to carry the red flag. Permits 
were granted by the strikers in some cases, and one such 
permit lies before me now. Itruns: “This man is allowed 
to get oil.” It is signed by the secretary of the Strike Com- 
mittee, and stamped with the die of the Adelaide Carters’ 
Union. 

Intellectually, many of the political ideals of the unions are 
amazingly crude. They think that they can, by higher wages 
and shorter hours, increase the cost of producing an article 
without increasing its price to the consumer. They imagine, 
in other words, that they can persuade one half of a pair of 
scales to go up without the other half going down. They do 
not realise, too, that if a man as regards one article is a pro- 
ducer, as regards a hundred other articles he is a consumer, 
and they are perplexed to find that higher wages mean dearer 
articles. At Broken Hill the Bakers’ Union agreed to strike 
ifevery master baker would not enter into a bond of twenty-five 
pounds not to sell bread under the standard price fixed by the 
combined meeting of the Operative Bakers and Bread Carters’ 
Union. The men were striking, amazing to say, against cheap 
bread. They wanted the master bakers to charge higher prices 
that they might pay higher wages. Speaking generally, the 
working classes are disposed to expect the Parliaments to save 
them from high rents and high prices by fixing rents and prices 
by law, and when this proves to be impossible, then the demand 
will be that the State itself shall become producer. 

It is easy to smile at the crudity of such political ideas, but 
no one can refuse a tribute of admiration to the energy, ardour, 
and method which the members of the Labour Party show in 
their politics. They are the one organised and perpetually 
active force in Australian politics. All the methods which 
usually compel men to work—the desire for fuller pockets, 
rasier life, and social advancement—are, in their case, trans- 
ferred to the political realm and act as a driving force in poli- 
tical action. The party is a unit; its platform is determined by 
a conference which sits in secret. That platform is final; it 
is as absolute and nearly as sacred as the Tables of Law which 
Moses brought from Mount Sinai. All the constituencies have 
fought on this platform in New South Wales and South 
Australia. The Federal Parliament has been captured, and 
there is a Labour Ministry in power. Behind the Ministry in 
each Parliament is the caucus of the Labour Members; in 
both Houses Ministers are but their spokesmen. Federal 
Australia has, in name, a double-chambered Parliament of the 
prthodox type, but the true Parliament is the caucus which 
meets in one of the committee rooms. This is worse than a 
Parliament of a single chamber. 

How fast the Labour Party has grown the figures show. In 
1891 there were 36 Labour Members in the New South Wales 
Parliament, 4 in the Victorian Parliament, and none anywhere 
tse. ‘To-day in the various Parliaments—State and Federal 
there are 229 Labour Members. Political power is sought 
with a skill and courage and persistency quite without pre- 
tedent. In every constituency for the Federal Parliament 
which has not a Labour representative, there is a Labour 
tandidate already chosen, who goes to live in the constituency 

and will work for three years, holding meetings, organising 
committees, patiently securing lists, in readiness for the next 
election, which is three years off. Never before in Australia— 
perhaps never before in any part of the British Empire—was 
the business of politics carried on with so much discipline, 
method, and thoroughness as by the Labour Party in Australia. 
The energy which used to flow in individual channels is now 
turned into the political stream, and the area of what is called 
“Labour” widens, The system of Waves Boards is being 





applied to one industry after another—to domestic servants, to 
clerks, to grocers’ assistants, to agricultural labourers, and all 
this helps to strengthen the sense that the State is a sort of 
Providence whose duty it is to take charge of all human 
activities and supply all human wants. The Australian 
Workers’ Union—the workers in the great wool-growing 
industry—is perhaps the strongest single industrial organisa- 
tion in Australia. It is saidto be represented by seventeen 
Members in the Federal Parliament. It levies a tax on all its 
members in support of its newspaper organ, and thus ensures 
that newspaper a subsidy of something like £6,000 a year. 

Ali the forces and tendencies thus described point clearly in 
the direction of Socialism. Yet the present writer, at least, 
declines to believe that Australia will commit itself to that 
tremendous experiment, All the precedents of history are 
against it. No English-speaking community yet has tried to 
exist on a Socialistic basis. The Australian, too, is of Anglo- 
Saxon type and has the stubborn individualism of his race. 
Property is too widely and generously distributed to make 
tolerable a social order which would abolish private property. 
But Australia at the present moment does offer the spectacle 
of an absolutely new fact. Practically the entire working 
class is seized by the idea of attaining political power asa 
class. It is organised for that end, fused into unity, dis- 
possessed of general political ideas, conscious only of class 
ties and interests; and it hus the impulse and temper of 
victory. Some strange results must follow. 

Now all this is full of instruction to England. The very 
same ideas are stirring, vaguely and dimly, in the blood of 
the working classes there. They create a ferment which 
perplexes the experts. The working classes resemble a 
chemical solution which is on the point of crystallisation; 
and Australia supplies a hint of the form into which it will 
erystallise. Let us imagine an England with all its workers 
fused and disciplined on the Australian pattern, caring 
nothing about the old watchwords, indifferent to Free Trade 
and Protection, concerned only to capture Parliament and 
write its ideals in the Statute Book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN AUSTRALIAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 

[To tas Enprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your interesting article upon the Declaration of 
London you observe that the ordinary politician knows very 
little about that branch of international law with which it is 
concerned, It is this inevitable lack of knowledge upon an 
intricate subject which involves the grave danger of the 
Declaration being approved by a party majority of the House 
of Commons, satisfied by the specious but unsound arguments 
advanced by its supporters. 

The Declaration is open to objection on several grounds 
which were ably argued by Lord Desborough in the recent 
debate in the House of Lords. I desire, however, to confine 
my observations to those articles which deal with the carriage 
of foodstuffs to the ports of a belligerent in neutral ships, and 
I think a careful examination of these articles will satisfy any 
reasonable person that it would not be to the interest of this 
country that they should be ratified. 

There is apparently some misapprehension as to the general 
usage of nations in relation to the importation of foodstuffs to 
a belligerent. The rule which has almost invariably obtained 
since the early part of the seventeenth century is that neutral 
vessels carrying foodstuffs to an enemy’s territory are exempt 
from capture unless the destination of the vessel, as evidenced 
by the ship’s papers or the admissions of the crew, be to the 
armed forces of the enemy (e.g., a fleet) or to a place of military 
or naval equipment. The exceptions to this rule were the 
extravagant claim of Napoleon to shut off Great Britain from 
all commercial intercourse, and the equally extravagant and 
wholly ineffective action on our part against France in 1793, 
for which we subsequently had to make amends; the treat 
ment of the Confederate States by the United States Govern- 
ment; the capture of rice cargoes by France in 1885 during 
her war with China, which she endeavoured to justify 
on the ground that rice was currency (the right of capture, 
it may be observed, was never submitted for adjudication te 
any court); and finally one or two doubtful cases of seizure off 
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foodstuffs in British ships by Russia during her war with 
Japan, a proceeding wholly contrary to the provisions of her 
own Prize Law. These constitute the only important 
exception to the rule above stated, and wholly fail to justify 
the statement of one or two speakers in the recent debate to 
the effect that foodstuffs in neutral ships are now liable to 
seizure. 

Under the present customary law it is therefore apparent 
that neutral vessels carrying foodstuffs to any of the com- 
mercial ports of this country would not be liable to capture 
by an enemy. 

Permit me to point out what would be the situation if the 
Declaration be ratified. 

Articles 33 and 34 provide that an enemy may capture 
neutral ships carrying foodstuffs consigned to enemy 
authorities or to a contractor (commergant) established in the 
enemy country who, as a matter of common knowledge, 
supplies articles of this kind to the enemy, or consigned to a 
fortified place belonging to the enemy or other place serving 
as a “ base for the armed forces of the enemy.” 

Mr. Renault’s comment on this article—and we are informed 
by the representatives of the Government that his com- 
mentary on the Articles is to be treated as an authoritative 
interpretation of the true meaning of the text—is that “ base” 
is to be regarded as base of “supply ” as well as “operations.” 

No adequate reason has been advanced by any speaker in 
the House of Lords’ debate why a naval commander might 
not properly regard Bristol or any other of our commercial 
jorts as a “base of supply,” or why the International Court 
night not properly confirm his view. 

But it is contended that if a commercial port might properly 
be regarded as a base of supply, yet, inasmuch as the doctrine 
of “continuous voyage” docs not apply to conditional contra- 
band, nothing would be easier to avoid this difficulty than to 
let neutral ships carry the foodstuffs to a neutral port—e.g., 
Havre—there discharge the cargoes, then reload them in the 
same or other ships, and, thence under convoy, convey them 
to one of our ports. 

I do not think that this contention is tenable, whether we 
regard the language of the Declaration or the principles of 
justice which would guide a Court in dealing with a fraud so 
palpable. 

Article 35 provides that conditional contraband is not liable 
to capture if it is to be discharged in a neutral port, and that 
the ship’s papers are “conclusive proof” as to the port of 
discharge, but M. Renault observes that “this rule is not to be 
too literally interpreted, for that would make all frauds easy,” 
and a search of the vessel may “prove that her destination or 
the place where the goods are to be discharged is incorrectly 
entered in the ship’s papers.” 

Now, the exclusion of conditional contraband from the 
application of the doctrine of continuous voyage is, among 
other reasons, for the purpose of protecting the ordinary trade 
of neutrals from being interfered with on vague suspicions and 
surmises that the ultimate destination of articles aneipitis 
usus may be for the enemy; but it is impossible to conceive 
that any court would regard the “discharge” of the cargo at 
a neutral port under such circumstances as other than an 
unrealand fraudulent transaction, and that the true discharge 
would be that at the place to which the goods were ultimately 
destined. Lord Stowell certainly gave no encouragement to 
any straining of the doctrine of continuous voyage, but I 
doubt whether he would ever have sanctioned a device so 
transparently unreal. 

I have endeavoured to examine with impartiality these 
articles which deal with the importation of foodstuffs to this 
country when in a state of belligerency, and I respectfully 
submit that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that, if 
ratified, they involve a very serious danger to our commerce 
and our security.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 





SHOULD THE VETO BILL BE REJECTED? 
[To rug Ep:ron or tue “ Srrcrator.”} 
Srr,—The Unionist stalwarts have, like Strafford, imposed a 
policy of “ thorough” on their party and, like Strfford, seem 
likely to bring themselves and their party to infinite grief. 
They made Tariff Reform—which might have been a popular 
yolicy—unpopular by insisting on a tax upon wheat. Possibly 
Canada has saved the situation—has not the Daily Mail 





assured us that the food taxes are dead? T 
the House of Lords unpopular by insisting ses a — 
should reject a Budget which was, at the time, undoubtedly 
popular, and so fall into a trap which one might have thou mA 
was spread in vain in the sight of any bird. Now they - 
the Peers to resist the Veto Bill—the last ditch. Cy; Ai 
If the Bill passes as it stands, the Conservative House of 
Lords will be able to defer Home Rule, Disestablishment. and 
other revolutionary measures for two or three years. Ve 
much may happen in two or three years. But if the Veto 
Bill is rejected, and Mr. Asquith, having obtained guarantees, 
proceeds to create a majority of Liberal Peers, the fame 
majority which is sufficient to pass the Veto Bill will suffice 
to pass Home Rule, not in two or three years, but at once 
To the stalwarts it may seem a small thing merely to delay 
the passing of such a measure, but there are others—on both 
sides—who hope or fear that no Home Rule Bill could survive 
the interval. The way of safety is in delay. If the Veto Bil] 
is allowed to pass, Home Rule will be delayed till 1913, whieh 
means that it may never arrive. If the Bill is rejected, we 
may have Home Rule before Christmas.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Georce Moreay, 

Stoke Lacy Rectory, 





TURF PROPHETS IN THE DAILY PRESS, 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srercraror.”’) 

Srr,—In your note in the Spectator of March 11th, on Mr, 
Will Crooks’s remarks on the betting evil at Harringay, on 
Sunday week, you ask, “ Why does he not go on to ask the 
millionaire philanthropists of the Liberal Party, Mr. Cadbury 
and Mr. Rowntree, to refrain from publishing in their widely 
read newspaper, the Star, furious incitements to betting ?” 
have no concern with either of the gentlemen named above, 
but am I in order in suggesting that you might enlarge the 
scope of your indictment or else say no more on the matter? 
If betting be the evil you, I suppose, assume it to be—and I 
say nothing to the contrary—could you not say a word on the 
enclosed advertisement in the leading organ of Toryism and 
the Church in the provinces—the Yorkshire Post? The Post 
is the accepted mouthpiece of the Anglican clergy in the 
northern industrial counties, and you will see from the 
enclosed advertisement that its “* Midday Sporting Special” 
makes a feature of Captain Coe’s prophecies—Captain Coe 
being the Star tipster. To say that the Post, though the hand. 
maiden of the Establishment, is exempt from criticism because 
it makes no pretence to virtue in this matter, is a piece of 
sophistry which will hardly explain why, from the Bishop of 
Ripon downwards, the dignitaries and ministers of the 
Anglican Church never say a word in condemnation of “incite- 
ments to betting,” the very publication of which was the 
making of the paper in its early days. Certainly no one would 
deny that eminent Churchmen like Dr. Boyd Carpenter or Dr, 
Talbot have been much more closely associated with the 
Yorkshire Post than Mr. Crooks—a mundane layman—has 
been with the Star.—I am, Sir, &c., SprorrsMAN, 

March 14th. 

[We have dealt elsewhere with “Sportsman’s” very mis 
leading representation of the issue.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
SOCIETY. 
[To Tae Eprror or tur “Spxcraton.”] 
S1r,—In view of the importance of the Constitutional problems 
now under discussion, the Proportional Representation Society 
has issued an appeal for increased financial support, and I 
venture to ask the readers of the Spectator who are im 
sympathy with the objects of the Society to assist in making 
the response to that: appeal as large as possible. The Society 
needs an augmentation of income of about £850 a year in 
order to enable it to carry on its work effectively. In the year 
1885, which, like this year, was a period of Constitutional re- 
construction, the income of the Society amounted to £1,290; 
we now wish to secure for it an income of £1,500 per annum. 
Its actual income is about £650, The results which the 
Society, revived in 1905, has already accomplished are con- 
siderable. It ean point to the introduction of proportional 
representation for the Senatorial elections in South Africa, 
for the Municipal elections in Pretoria and Johannesburg, 28 
duc in part to its activity, and it has taken a considerable 
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timulating the world-wide interest in the subject, the 
jatest manifestation of which is to be seen in the proposals 
der discussion in the French Chamber. It is of the utmost 
as tance when great Constitutional changes are before the 
no that the claims of a just system of representation 
bool be adequately presented to the consideration of our 
statesmen and electors, but it is unfortunately impossible for 
a non-party organisation of a political character to produce a 
serious effect upon public opinion without financial resources 
on an adequate scale. Subscriptions may be sent and cheques 
and postal orders made payable to the Treasurer of the Pro- 
rtional Representation Society, 179 St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster Bridge, London, 8.W.—I an, Sir, &c., 
AVEBURY. 


in 8 


48 Grosvenor Street, WwW. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rue Eprtor or tas “Specrator.”’] 
gir.—Is it not somewhat singular that among the strongest 
advocates of the Referendum in the present House of 
Commons are many gentlemen who, a few short years 
ago, were violently opposed to a temperance measure popularly 
known as Local Option, the essence of which was the Refer- 
endum “pure and simple” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED WHEELER. 
Sibella Road, London, S.W. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
[To ras Eprror or tur “ Srectator,”’} 
Sm—In the Times of February 7th I observe that Lord 
Crewe, in defending the principle of payment of members, in 
his speech in the debate on the Address, quotes the Colonies as 
a precedent for such an innovation. If Lord Crewe had lived 
in Canada and were acquainted with politics in that country, 
I venture to think he would never have advocated the adoption 
of the Colonial system. Of course, here in Canada, where 
there is no leisured class corresponding to that in England, 
the payment of members is a necessary evil, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that, although not only the Dominion, 
but the Provincial Parliaments contain a number of able, 
patriotic and high-minded men, yet the majority of candidates 
stand for Parliament in this country for what, to use a local 
phrase, “there is in it,” and in consequence there is a deplor- 
able amount of what we here call “ Graft,” and which would 
be called in England by a stronger word. Moreover, poli- 
ficians here are looked upon with a suspicion which is absent 
in England. Canadians themselves are fully aware of this, 
though perhaps they would be unwilling to admit it to 
strangers. Surely it would be better for the “ Mother of 
Parliaments,” instead of descending to what in the Dominions 
I have described as a necessary evil, to endeavour by its 
example to raise the standard of Dominion politics to its own 
high level—I am, Sir, &., AN ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA. 
March 6th. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE AND THE MOLLY 
MAGUIRES. 
[To tae Eprror or tus “Srecrator,’’] 

Sir. —I see that Miss A. W. Richardson reopens this closed 
correspondence under a new name. In two columns of your 
paper she brings a string of charges against Irish Catholics 
generally, and brings them in such a form that it is impossible 
toexamine the facts. Evidently some doubt of her methods 
touches her, for she asks the question: Why are not these 
cases of wrong fought in the courts? And she answers that 
there is no money to oppose the abounding resources of the 
Molly Maguires. I heard a distinguished Irish Congrega- 
tionalist minister say, on St. Patrick’s Day at Liverpool, that 
if Irish Protestants believed their own statements, they were 
bound to contest such cases, and, he added, what we all know, 
that they have money and to spare. The Irish Quakers alone, 
for whom Miss Richardson speaks, dispose of much greater 
resources than any Nationalist organisation. 

; Miss Richardson does, however, make one verifiable asser- 
tion. “ No Salvationist Army officer dare walk through the 
streets of Waterford in uniform. The first officer stationed 
there, not very long ago, was, soon after bis arrival, knocked 
down while quietly walking in the public streets, and would 
have been killed but for the intervention of two sailors.” She 
herself had always to be met by special police, and service 
eould only be held under police protection. 


I telegraphed to the Rev. Wm. O'Donnell, P.P., Waterford. 
He writes :— 

“The Salvation Army ladies are preaching in the most publie 
and best part of the city almost daily, and no one takes the least 
notice of them. They go through the city at all times and they 
are never molested or noticed. I never heard of the murderous 
assault mentioned.” 

Here there is a definite and authoritative contradiction. 
Miss Richardson would need to make her charges precise or 
withdraw them. 

As to the Ancient Order of Hibernians in this matter, if a 
branch exists in Waterford it is of very recent date. Long years 
ago, when the Salvation Army was new, I am told that some 
opposition was offered to it, as in many English towns. But 
the A.O.H, had no existence in the place at thattime. There 
is not in all Miss Richardson’s letter a single shred of 
evidence to connect the Order with any of the kidnappings, 
&c., which she alleges—if indeed they ever occurred. 

Lastly, let me say this of the Order of which Mr. Devlin is 
president. -It is sectarian, but it is not in any real sense a 
secret society. The membership is avowed and paraded. 
I do not know any place in Ireland where it flourishes in which 
outrages have occurred; in the one or two disturbed districts 
it has no hold. Mr. O’Brien’s denunciation of it should be 
read in the light of three facts. First, it was on Mr. O’Brien’s 
own motion, when the United Irish League was being organised, 
that official recognition was given to the A.O.H. by entitling 
them to representation at Conventions. Secondly, that the 
Order has continuously and successfully opposed Mr. O’Brien 
since Mr. O’Brien ranged himself in opposition to the National 
Party. Thirdly, that when Mr, O’Brien ousted Mr. Abraham, 
a Protestant member of long standing, from his seat in 
County Cork, the A.O.H. was active in procuring Mr. 
Abraham another seat in Dublin, to the exclusion of very 
strong Catholic rivals; and that in the attack made upon 
Captain Donelan, another old and much-respected Protestant 
member (again by Mr. O’Brien in the interests of conciliation), 
the “ Molly Maguires” rallied like one man for the Protes- 
tant, and defeated Mr. O’Brien himself in East Cork bya 
tremendous majority. It was within a fortnight after the 
infliction of this crushing defeat that Mr. O’Brien made his 
speech about the Order.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN IRELAND. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I would ask you to permit one who has spent a long life 
in Ireland, chiefly in the south and west, to state that the 
charges of religious intolerance brought by many of your 
correspondents against the Irish people are absurdly 
exaggerated. I was brought up as a Protestant in the 
middle of a Roman Catholic community, and I must honestly 
state that I did not know what religious bigotry or intolerance 
was until I sojourned in a border county in Ulster. The 
great body of Roman Catholic Irish is singularly free from 
these vices, and it is not fair for people such as your corre- 
spondents—A. W. Richardson and the Rev. John McNeilage— 
to charge a whole people with a narrowness and intolerance 
similar to what they themselves seem to be affected with.—I 
am, Sir, &c., MUNSTER PROTESTANT, 





MR. DEVLIN, M.P. 

[To tug Eprroe or tus “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—As the English Nonconformists have selected Mr. 
Devlin, M.P., as the orator to address them at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, it is interesting to recall the speech made by the 
same gentleman when attending as a deputation the cclebra- 
tion of the Manchester Martyrs’ Day, at Philadelphia, in 
November, 1908, in which he said: “I believe in the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England, until Ireland is as free as the 
air we breathe.” And now we are told that Home Rule does 
not mean separation !—I am, Sir, &c., AN In1sH UN1onist. 
THE BIRTH OF THE CAUCUS: AN HISTORICAL 

PARALLEL. 

[To tne Epiror or tur “ Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—The letter of a correspondent describing the methods 
of the Australian Parliamentary Labour Party in caucus 
recalls Arthur Young's account of similar methods of the 


Jacobin Club in 1790:— 
“In this club the business that is to be brought into the 








National Assembly is regularly debated, the motions are read that 
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are intended to be made there, and rejected or corrected and 
approved. When these have been fully agreed to, the whole y 
are engaged to support them. Plans of conduct are there deter- 
mined; proper persons nominated for being of Committees and 
presidents of the Assembly named. And I may add that such is 
the majority of numbers, that whatever passes in this club is 
almost sure to pass in the Assembly.”—Travels in France, p. 305. 


The parallel is singular. Absit omen !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maurice E. Page. 
Fore Street, Bridgwater. 





THE BREAK-UP OF BIG ESTATES. 


(To rue Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—I was pleased to see your article on the “ Break-up of 
Big Estates,” and particularly “ Rector’s” letter upon the 
same subject in this week’s issue. I own an estate of some 
2,000 to 3,000 acres in Lancashire, within reach of the best 
markets in the world, which was purchased with capital 
acquired by the work of my own hands and head. Now, how 
how do I find these quixotic views of Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Keir Hardie fit? In the first place there is not a tenant 
on the estate paying a “brass button” in rent for his land, 
and in many cases not even the interest on the cost of the 
buildings. Would, therefore, these tenants for a moment 
dream of buying? No; nor would a tithe of the farmers in 
England buy if they had the opportunity to purchase their 
farms, for if such estates are broken up and sold upon a 
Consol basis the tenant would, in some cases, have to pay 
double his present rent in interest upon the capital needed to 
purchase the farm. Let me put it another way: There is 
plenty of vacant or prairie land in England to experiment 
upon. Let Messrs. Lloyd George and Keir Hardie 
take, say, fifty acres of such land free, gratis, and 
for nothing, and let them demonstrate the possibility 
of bringing this land into cultivation by draining, 
breaking up, fencing, and erecting suitable buildings 
upon it which will comply with the district council regulations, 
and show that this can be done at a price the interest upon 
which, any average farmer would pay as rent. I say it 
cannot be done, yet those landlords who have with their own 
capital brought this land into cultivation are to be harassed 
and penalised off their estates. The fact is Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Keir Hardie know as much about land as they 
know about the fifth wheel ofa coach. All they want is the land 
and that at their own price; but the time will come, and that 
not many years hence, when there will be as great a ery for 
the landlords to regain their estates and get back to the old 
condition of things as there is now to harass them off the 
property, but, as usual in these big blunders, the stable door 
will be locked when the horse has gone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A DiseusteD LIBERAL. 





SANDHURST EXPENSES AND THE SUPPLY OF 
OFFICERS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectratror.””] 

S1r,—Why does “ Civilian Parent,” in your last issue, make 
such a fuss about the expense of sending a boy to Sandhurst ? 
Our regulations are sufficiently elastic. Those who like to 
pay £170 a year can patronise the Royal Military College, and 
those who cannot or will not pay this fee may put their sons 
into the Special Reserve, or even let them soldier in the ranks 
for a couple of years, before applying for a commission in the 
Army. The truth is that too great a number of persons desire 
to have their offspring taken care of while yet mere school- 
boys by a “ paternal’’ Government, at little or no expense to 
themselves. The parents of budding doctors or lawyers or 
architects have to finance them for years and years; and even 
the higher grades of civil servants must go through an expen- 
sive training at a University. Then why should parents 
expect their boys to be thrown on the hands of the taxpayer 
because they wish them to become soldiers? Raise the pay of 
the fully-trained officer by all means, but while boys are in a 
state of pupilage their maintenance is the affair of their 
parents.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER PARENT. 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
(To raz Epiror or tus “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—May I venture to suggest that the problem which under- 
lies this recurring controversy is not merely one of confirma- 
tion, nor is it to be solved either by the use of hard words like 





. J i 
“ unchristian exclusiveness and sacerdotal arrogance,” or 


asserting that clergymen may do what they choose “ w; 

the slightest risk of legal censure,” or by referring to the acti 
of various prelates? The problem is nothing less than _ 
Can a person be rightly recognised as a communicating 
member of the Catholic Church (of which the Charech of 
England is but the national embodiment) 


while at the 
time he remains a member of a religious organisation ire 


has separated from, or is even in opposition to, that Church 
Has not even a clergyman a right to a conscience §..J 


A. R. Wurraan, 


Sir, &e., 

Culham College, Abingdon. 

[Most certainly a clergyman has a right to & conscience, 
and if he declares it to be necessary to his conscience i, 
exclude from the Communion those who desire to receiys 
the Communion at his hands, we would not, of course, compel 
him. We cannot, however, be regarded as harsh to tender 
consciences in pointing out that there is nothing in the lay 
of the Chureh to compel him to practise such exclusiveness, 
Where does our correspondent find sanction for his assertion 
that only a person recognised as a communicating member of 
the Catholic Church ought to be given the Communion in the 
National Church, and that a person who is a member of an 
organisation which has separated from that Church hag yo 
rights in the National Church. He will not, we venture to 
say, find any proof of such a proposition in (1) the Statute 
or Common Law, (2) the Rubrics, or (3) those Canons 
which have the force of law. A Nonconformist is a non. 
conforming layman, not a heretic. He has never been 
“unchurched” by our law. The only essential obstacles te 
baptised persons receiving the Communion are: (1) Notorious 
evil living, and (2) Being guilty of “depraving” the Royal 
Supremacy. Want of Confirmation, as is shown by the 
context and history of the Rubrics, was not intended to be an 
essential obstacle except in the case of persons of tender 
years. The Bishops in the days of Charles IL, no doubt, 
wished to encourage Confirmation, but not to make it an 
absolute condition for receiving the Sacrament.—Ep, Spec. 
tator. | 


[To tue Epiron or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In reference to this perennial and ever-interesting 
question, I should like to be permitted to point out to such of 
your readers as are still exclusive in their Churchmanship that 
many of us who are outside the pale are by no means 
Dissenters, and are Nonconformists not by inclination but 
only of necessity. Perhaps I can best illustrate from my 
own case. My mother was, and is, a Methodist, and at the age of 
fourteen I became, by attendance at a Methodist class meeting 
(that institution founded by John Wesley, which, at iés best, is 
unexcelled by any other “ means of grace’’), a member of what 
is now known as the Wesleyan Methodist Church. In my 
twentieth year I was accepted as a local preacher, and have 
held that office, and several others, during the twenty years 
that have since elapsed. But I am not, therefore, an enemy 
of the Church of England. I love her architecture and her 
liturgy ; I envy those who partake of her Communion in the 
early hours of Sunday morning; some of her presbyters 
have been amongst my greatest spiritual teachers; her 
doctrines, as interpreted by these men, are those which 
I myself hold. On the other hand, to break away 
from the communion to which I belong would be to 
shut myself off from useful work for which I could find 
in the Church of England no equivalent. It would be to tear 
up roots through which I have derived spiritual sustenance 
since my earliest childhood. I should be only too delighted 
if I could partake of communion in the National Church, with 
at least occasional attendance at morning or evening prayet, 
and yet continue the Christian work which it is my privilege 
to be able to do. But I should not be considered a worthy 
Churchman, or, as things are to-day, a good Methodist. I 
believe there are very many others in similar case. Surely it 
is not fair to brand us as schismatics. Nor is it politic te 
regard us as enemies. At any rate, we can do something, 
our own little way, to lessen that ignorance of the real teaching 
of other Churches—so appalling in its extent and intensity— 
which is the most fruitful source of bigotry.—I am, Sir, &- 
Arraur W. LeyLanD. 

Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 

[We are certain that the bulk of the laity would not regard 
our correspondent as anything but worthy if he claimed bis 
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bted rights in the National Church. He would also, we 
are sure, find not a few clergymen fully willing to admit that 
he was merely a Nonconformist and nota person permanently 
and absolutely excluded from his share in the National 


Church.—Eb. Spectator. } 


undou 





[To ruz Eprror or tHE “ Srectator.”] 

Sir,—By an interesting coincidence I read the letter of 
«M. A. Oxon,” immediately after laying aside a book in 
which an Anglican divine, who holds offices of great impor- 
tance in the Church, treats of the Christianity of the second 
century. I had found in it this passage: “ The evidence for 
the Communion of children (even infants) is almost, if not 
altogether, as wide und weighty as the evidence of their 
paptism. This is really the only logical and reasonable posi- 
tion.” (The italics are mine.) One clergyman pleads the 
rubrics as his authority for refusing Communion to an applicant 
in whose piety he has good reason to believe; another pours 
sontempt on them as being illogical and unreasonable, for if 
there is any meaning in words they demand from the com- 
municant a certain amount of knowledge. He believes that the 
Eucharist ought to be administered to infants, and that they 
suffer loss from the refusal. What will he do, what ought he 
to do, if he cannot find a Bishop tv confirm them ?P—I am, 
Sir, &c., SENEX. 





THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—What does Mr. J. B. McClellan mean by an “incorrect 
English order”? (the Spectator, March 18th.) Surely it is 
correct to put the adjective first when emphasis is wanted. If 
not, why do we have “Blessed are the meek” and the 
other Beatitudes? Is the Authorised Version “incorrect” in 
1 Thessalonians, v. 24, when it renders mords 5 xadév duas by 
“Faithful is He that calleth you,” and correct when in 
2 Thessalonians, iii. 3, it has “ The Lord is faithful” for words 
é xipwos P—I am, Sir, X&c., x. 





THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE 
AND THE DEDICATION TO JAMES IL 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’} 

§ir,—Many students of the Bible must have read with satis- 
faction your support of Canon Beeching’s admirable proposal 
that undeniably mistranslated words in the “ Authorised 
Version” should be corrected. May I make a small suggestion 
onan outside matter? Could not the fulsome dedication to 
King James I. cease to be printed? The custom of the day 
required it, but it is utterly unwortby of being bound up with 
the Holy Scriptures. Surely 300 years of the preface is 
enough !—I am, Sir, &e., A Brsie READER. 





A SONG FOR THE CHILDREN’S CORONATION 
FESTIVAL. 
[To rue Eprror oy tar “Specraror.”] . 
Sir,—You ask for a song for children to sing at the 
Coronation Festival. We sing the enclosed from “ Puck of 
Pooks Hill” to Tune 129 Ancient and Modern. The village 
children love it. It has those qualities of simplicity and 
grandeur which make unison singing so effective—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. P. Berrts. 
Steep Vicarage, Petersfield. 





[The poem is “The Children’s Song,” which begins :-— 
“Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee, 
Our love and toil in years to be ; 
When we are grown and take our place 
As men and women with our race. 


“ Father in Heaven, who lovest all, 
Oh, help Thy children when they call ; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage.” 
Ep. Spectator.) 





[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.””] 
Str,—In your note last week referring to the suggestion that 
the 100,000 children at the Crystal Palace should sing together, 
you say, “ There ought to be in existence some song or hymn 
suitable for the purpose.” Surely the beautiful “Children’s 
Song” at the end of “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” which can be 
sung to the tune of “Sun of my soul,” is exactly what is 
wanted ? 








Haydn was not the only musician who was impressed by the 
singing of the children at St. Paul's. The following 
account is given by Mr. Krehbiel in his description of 
Haydn's note-book. He there tells how Berlioz 


“wrote a description of the meeting of 1851 for the Journal des 
Débats, and told how he put ona surplice, took a place among 
the bass singers, and was so moved by the stupendous sonority of 
the choir that, ‘like Agamemnon with his toga,’ he hid his face 
behind his music-book. Duprez, the tenor, who was also present, 
grew terribly excited. Berlioz says, ‘I never saw Duprez in such 
a state. He stammered, wept, and raved.’ J. B. Cramer was also 
present, and, rushing up to Berlioz as he was leaving the 
cathedral, shouted: ‘Cosa stupenda! Stupenda! La gloria dell” 
Inghilterra,’” 


What did the Dean and Chapter think of these excitable 
foreign musicians, we wonder ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 





A CHILD STORY. 
[To rue Eorror or tue “ Srectraror."’] 
S1r,—The child-story embodied in the following lines is 
literally true, and happened exactly as narrated. The trans- 
position of play and prayer reminds one of Henry Vaughan's 
saying, that children “ by mere playing go to Heaven” :— 
OF SUCH. 
“On Baby pressed our fond demands : 
‘ Sing “ Jack and Jill” to please us!’ 
But Baby folded saintly hands, 
And said: ‘ No—“ Zentle Zesus” !? 
“* Sweet Angel!’ cried adoring we: 
But that same night, in bed, 
When asked for ‘ Gentle Jesus,’ he 
Gave ‘ Jack and Jill’ instead.” 
I am, Sir, &e., Pavutine W. Roosg, 


18 Alexandra Road, Birkenhead. 





WALKS BY THE RIVER WANDLE. 
(To tus Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The approach to London park and suburban common is 
too often unrefreshing to pedestrians, and it has long seemed 
to me as if what London needed most was pleasant walks 
barred to motors and other wheeled traffic, radiating from 
centre towards suburb, and, so far as possible, connecting the 
larger areas of open space. The river Wandle rises at 
Carshalton, flows into the Thames at Wandsworth, and so 
passes through some still rural districts, and some thickly 
inhabited. By the action of local authorities and private 
donors, several public gardens and small parks on its bank 
have been secured and dedicated to the people. A local com- 
mittee, with representatives of the various Open Spaces 
Societies, has now been formed to purchase other land so as to 
increase the number of these oases, and also, as far as may 
yet be possible, to connect them by pleasant footpaths on the 
bank—wide or narrow, as may be feasible. This would serve 
as an example of what might be done elsewhere. You, sir, 
who have more than once referred to the beauty of our 
English streams, will realise how much such a walk would 
gain by being made along the bank ofariver. Ruskin has 
written of the beauty of the Wandle; its shores are associated 
with Nelson; it still has exquisite banks in places. I saw 
blue anemones in masses there a year or two ago, while the 
sails of the boats near Wandsworth would rejoice an artist. 
The committee ask for £3,000 to purchase the most suitable 
land, and they see their way to secure a mile and a quarter of 
the bank, or other land as may seem good. It is hoped that 
arrangements would be made to vest such land in the National 
Trust. I earnestly hope donors will come forward, and I will 
myself gladly receive donations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ocravia HI1t, 
Treasurer, Kyrle Society. 

192 Marylebone Road, 

[Miss Octavia Hill’s scheme is one of the most attractive 
which even she, the champion preserver of beautiful places, 
has ever devised for the help and solace of the town-dwellers. 
We mean to return to the subject, but must say here how 
devoutly we hope that she may get the very modest sum 
for which she asks. What an opportunity it affords for some 
rich Londoner who desires to do something for his fellow- 
dwellers in the Metropolis to eommemorate the King’s 
accession! Noone is surprised if a collector of china gives a 
£3,000 vase to the South Kensington Museum. Will not 
someone set the examnle in the natural instead of the 
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artificial things of beauty ? Cawsar gave “his walks on this side 
the Tiber” to the people of Rome. The walks on either side 
the Wandle are, we warrant, not less beautiful, and certainly 
much greener.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EARLIEST EXAMPLE OF COLD STORAGE. 
[To tur Eviror ov Tux “ Srecrator.”] 
Sim,—“ Cold Storage” was known, experimentally, if not com- 
mercially, as early as 1663, for Samuel Pepys, on December 11th 
of that year, made this entry in his diary :— 

“Fowl killed in December, Alderman Barker said, he did buy, 
and putting into the box under his sledge, did forget to take them 
out to eate till Aprill next, and they. then were found there, and 
were, through the frost, as sweet and fresh, and eat as well as at 
first killed.” 

Does any one recall an earlier reference ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOSEPH WILBY. 
Oak Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PENELOPE AND THE WIDGEON. 

(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Penelope, the suitor-beset but faithful wife of Odysseus, 
boreaname which the Greeks alsoapplied to an aquatic bird, now 
identified as the widgeon. Eustathius says she had a different 
dirth name, but as a girl having fallen into the sea was rescued 
“‘by penelope birds,” and took the name which has become 
heroic. It is curious that the authors of “ Unexplored Spain,” 
doubtless without connecting the birds in any way with the 
lady of Ithaca, give evidence to show that mated couples of 
widgeon, in spite of long migrations, pair for life. They also 
write : “‘Widgeon have a habit of forming groups of four to a 
dozen birds, consisting of a single female witha bevy of males 
in attendance, flying aimlessly hither and thither in a mass, 
the drakes constantly calling, and the one female twisting and 
turning in all directions as though to avoid their attentions.” 
They udd that no other species of duck does this so con- 
spicuously as the widgeon. If some ancient observers of 
bird-life had noticed this, it would be a much more probable 
explanation of the nomenclature than the rather foolish story 
of Eustathius. The birds visited Grecian waters in vast 
numbers.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Barrett. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF SALMON. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’"} 

S1r,—With reference to the article in your paperof March 11th 
on “Some Problems of Salmon,” would you allow me to furnish 
one other problem? When I was a boy of some ten or eleven 
years of age I and another boy were walking by the side of a 
small burn, called “ Howick Burn,” in Northumberland, when, 
to our astonishment, we saw a large salmon in a small pool of 
the burn. We soon had our shoes and stockings off, and, 
after a struggle, caught the fish. As might be expected, we 
neither of us knew anything about a salmon except that it 
was good to eat, and so marched off to the Rectory in great 
triumph with our prize. It is not necessary or expedient at 
this time, after so many years, to record what the 
Rector — who was a sportsman — said to us, but what 
he ordered us to do was to bury the wretched salmon 
immediately. It was, of course, an unmistakable “ kelt.” Now 
the burn in which we captured this fish is a very small one, 
and where it runs into the sea it—under normal conditions— 
divides into several small tricklets over the sand and shingle, 
not one of them deep enough to cover a trout. And now I 
come to the “ Problem.” Why did this fish wriggle itself over 
the sand and shingle, and how did it know that it would find 
even a small brook as a reward for so doing? It was a big 
enough fish and of sufficient experience to know that the 
‘Tweed, and the Wansbeck, and the Pont, and the Tyne, and 
the Wear were all open to it and easily accessible, and most 
of them (the Tweed and Tyne and Wear certainly) good for 
spawning, and yet it preferred this insignificant burn. 
Why ?—I am, Sir,. &c., J. OswaLD Heap. 


[To tae Epiror or THe “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your very interesting article “Some Problems of 
Salmon,” in the issue of March 11th, you ask why should 
some fish run up and spawn so late as September, and others 
precede them by eight months in January and February. The 
suggested reason is that the salmon are worried by a parasite, 
the sea-louse, which is frequently seen adhering to the scales 





of “spring” fish. This parasite dies in the fresh water 
the suggestion is that the “spring” salmon run up Panis 
sea to get rid of it. In the Killarney district the run of — 
from December to July (extreme limits); they spawn about 
November, therefore all remain in the fresh water for 
minimum period of between three and four months, This 
undoubtedly is due to their having a large fresh-water rome. 
their disposal, because the Laune from the Killarney Lake 
and the Maine, a small river not running through any lake, 
debouch on the same estuary. Salmon begin to run up the 
Laune in December; they begin to run up the Maine in 
September. The Roughty, running from no lake into the 
Kenmare Estuary, has a September season; the Caragh, a 
very short river of about half a mile, connecting a large lake 
of the same name with the sea, has the earliest season in the 
country. The Cork Blackwater, a large river, but no lake, 
has a spring and summer season, midway between the Caragh 
and the Roughty, and ‘so on.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FisHine Owner, 





A FEATHERED FRIEND. 
{To tHe EpiTror or THE “Spsctator.”"} 
Srr,— May I call attention to the example set by the County 
Council of Gloucestershire in giving protection to the eggs of 
the lapwing and the bird itself throughout the year, an 
example which should be followed by other counties withou, 
delay, as this harmless and beautiful bird, at one time a 
common object in all our fields, is now decreasing throughout 
the country? The lapwing (also known as the peewit and 
green plover) is the only wild bird in the United Kingdom ot 
which omnivorous man eats both the eggs and the flesh, and a 
large trade is done in the exportation of these “table com- 
modities ’’ for consumption in the United States. The bird is 
invaluable to the farmer, no other species being so useful in 
keeping down such pests as snails, wireworms, beetles, 
aphides, and the larve of various insects which infest grass, 
turnips, wheat, etc. Everyone is agreed as to its utility, and 
its only enemies are the selfish gourmands who are responsible 
for its destruction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Animals’ Friend Society, JosEPH COLLINSON, 
York House, Portugal Street, London. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are markea 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode o) 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inseriion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The ways are deep in freezing slush, 
The bitter Northwind racks the street, 
The night is fallen with the bush 
Of falling snow and muffled feet. 


Well fed, well clothed, in furs and wraps, 
We pick our way, and hug the wall, 
With heads bent low, if so perhaps 
The storm may lighter on us fall. 


Behind the gauze of drifting snow, 
Horses and men and oxen steam, 

‘The lurching coaches past us go, 
With wheels as silent as a dream. 


As in a dream, the spectres rise 

Of blinded kings and shattered creeds, 
And still through all the centuries 

The open wound of Christendom bleeds. 


A dream, a nightmare. Ah, what sights, 
What wizard tales these stones enshrine, 

What weltering depths, what perilous heights, 
These stones of ruined Constantine ! 


We start: a beggar by us stands, 
Huddled against a broken door. 
He stretches out his greedy hands, 

“ Honour the Saviour in His poor. 
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«' Tis not by bread alone men live,” 
He whines bis lesson, thus and thus: 

We give an alms. Maybe we give 
Obols to Belisarius. 


Feb, 1911. JM. F. 








ENGLISH PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. SHEPHERD'S 
: GALLERY. - 
One of the few consolations that ean be seized after the 
departure of Rembrandt's “ Mill” from the National Gallery 
is that its brief appearance there brought a renewal of interest 
in our art treasures, and that the great.room in the New 
Wing, where the gems of the English school are worthily dis- 
played, has been crowded every day. A large number, of 
course, were of the class who have not yet reached the point 
of sensibility where art has much to give them, and only went 
because something sensational was understood to be happening 
if one could only see it; but many who in the hurry of life had 
let a long time pass since their last visit were reminded by the 
stir about the “ Mill” of old pleasures, and turned towards the 
stone portico in Trafalgar Square with the old anticipations. 
A regular little path, I believe, can be traced by the trained 
eye between the wall where the Rembrandt hung and Crome’s 
“ Mill” in its corner in the Gold Room. 
Those who leave that room with renewed zest can 
extend the feeling by visiting Messrs. Shepherd’s Gallery 
in King Street, where one of the best of their many 
yemarkable collections of Early English paintings is on 
view. As usual, there are surprises in the way of un- 
known paintings by well-known artists, and works of 
unusual quality by secondary men and interesting paintings 
far too good for the famous “Anon.” A very curious work 
is an interior group of the Thornhill Family ascribed to 
Hogarth. There is a remarkably good portrait of “ Paul 
Whitehead” by Downman—one of the very few Downmans 
in oil that have appeared—a charming De Wilde of Suett 
the actor in full-length on a small panel, which makes one 
wonder again why this appropriate and delightful method of 
representing actors and actresses in their stage attitude 
and surroundings should have been given up. A portrait of 
Captain Peacock by Beach, a little full-length of an old lady 
by Watson Gordon (but more possibly by Geddes), a little 
idyllic landscape by Balmer, and a bust of a woman by 
Highmore are among several examples where the artist— 
if the attribution is correct—was painting (as the sporting 
phrase goes) “on his birthday.” There is a portrait of a dog 
by Constable, and of “ Bumper ”—“a most remarkably sagacious 
eur”—by Gainsborough. The great piece of thecollection is 
the portrait of Admiral R. Dean by Raeburn. In gusto 
of painting and sheer strength of character-drawing 
this work can be compared to his famous “ Mrs. Campbell.” 
One has to go to Reynolds's “ Lord Heathfield” for any- 
thing which can stand against it in its own field. The 
almost ferocious force in the massive head of this sandy-haired 
sailor, with his huge hand grasping the telescope as though it 
were one of the pillars of a world he had conquered, seems to 
have brought out all the strength of Raeburn’s forthright art. 
The rest of the picture is hardly up to the head, but it is a work 
worthy of the Gold Room in the National Gallery. A foreign 
work of wide interest is a large painting of a man in a sort 
of muleteer costume looking at a mirror which shows his 
full face. It is a very puzzling piece. Ribera has been 
suggested, but it is surely impossible in these days to 
shut out consideration of the “ perfidions Mazo” in a 
beautiful work of Spanish character with a mirror in it. 
J. B. 











MUSIC. 


avemeniiesiails 
BRAHMS AND HIS ADMIRERS. 

Mr. Futter Marwan, ir his new and suggestive study of 

Brahms,* tells an anecdote which is curiously illustrative of the 

altered attitude of the British public towards Brahms. Any 

time from forty to twenty years ago it was a common occur- 


—— 


* Brahms. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. With 12 illustrations. London: 
Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d. net. } 








rence for a musical critic to have to correct the printer's 
substitution of “Braham” for “Brahms.” Now the whirligig 
of time has brought in its revenge, and if one has to speak of 
Braham, the printer is apt to rename the illustrious tenor 
Brahms. ‘This anecdote, which the present writer can 
confirm from his own experience, has no bearing on 
the intrinsic merit of Brahms’s compositions: it only 
serves to show that a name which formerly enjoyed only a 
limited repute has now achieved a much wider familiarity, 
and it incidentally throws an interesting sidelight on the 
transitory fame of singers. The growth of the appre- 
ciation of Brahms’s music can be illustrated in a variety of 
other ways, significant or entertaining, and nothing is more 
remarkable about it than its gradual progress. Sehumann’s 
historic acclamation in great measure defeated its own 
generous aim. It excited resentment amongst the romanti- 
cists and failed to convince adherents to the classical 
tradition. In this country, again, the fact that Schumann 
stood as his chief sponsor was a distinct handicap, for 
Schumann suffered from the persistent loyalty of the Mendels- 
sohnians, plus royalistes que le roi, who regarded any new 
composer in the light of a rival, and made ita point of honour 
to adopt an ultra-cautious attitude in considering his claims. 
Fortunately, however, Joachim, then in the plenitude of his 
powers and prestige, threw all the weight of his influence into 
the scale and did more than anyone else to secure a hearing 
for the new-comer. Mr. Fuller Maitland does well to recall 
the names of those who in the late “sixties” and “ seventies ” 
enthusiastically followed Joachim’s lead, amongst whom 
special prominence attaches to Lady Thompson, Sir Charles 
Stanford and other leading members of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, Manns and George Grove at 
the Crystal Palace. But the cult was esoteric and 
depended largely on the support of a small group 
of accomplished amateurs. Brahms never was, and 
never will be, a fashionable composer. No prima 
donna, except Pauline Viardot, was ever interested in his 
music. No composer has ever made fewer concessions to 
incompetence or been at less pains to conciliate the public. 
Again, the Press was for a long time unsympathetic or even 
hostile. It was impossible to deny Brahms science and 
intellectuality, but inspiration, melody, colour, and charm 
were all found conspicuously absent, and hardly a single com- 
position of his was produced without reference being made to 
“the midnight oil.” To the antagonism of the prejudiced, the in- 
dolent, and the uncultivated there came in time to be added 
the antipathy of the extreme Wagnerolaters, which was partly 
temperamental and partly the inevitable outcome of a conflict 
of ideals which had already led to an acrimonious controversy 
in Germany. Wagner made no secret of his antagonism, but 
Brahms neither inspired nor shared the polemical views of 
those who sought to pit him against his great contemporary. 
Another serious obstacle in the way of Brahms’s popularity 
was the difficulty of his compositions. The adequate perform- 
ance even of his songs entailed an amount of musicianship 
which was naturally resented by the pioneers of the royalty 
ballad industry. Madame Antoinette Sterling has left it on 
record that after ranning through some of his songs with the 
composer, he saw that they “ did not suit” her at all, and adds 
that she told him in so many words that he did not understand 
how to write for the voice. All the forces of incompetence 
were mobilised against a composer who made such intolerable 
demands on efficiency, intelligence, and self-surrender, for there 
is no peacock music in Brahms. And yet in spite of all these 
drawbacks his reputation advanced, slowly but irresistibly, 
without eitherset-back or furore. Thelimitedcircleof musicians 
genuinely interested in chamber music soon recognised in him 
a master who had permanently enriched the repertory of the 
quartet-player, and they have never wavered or faltered in 
their allegiance. The austere splendour of the Requiem and the 
Schicksalslied has never failed to move hearts once responsive 
to their magic, just as they have never failed to evoke the 
homage of obloquy from those who only feel music in their 
nerve-centres or their head. Manns and Richter and Hallé 
were assiduous in familiarising the frequenters of their 
concerts with the symphonies and overtures, the Haydn 
variations and the concertos for pianoforte and violin. The 
glories of the motets and part-songs for mixed choir were 
revealed to amateurs of a cappella singing by madrigal 
societies, and a few native artists, emboldened by the 
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example of Stockhausen and later of Henschel, carried 
on the work of popularising Brahms’s songs. And every- 
one in this movement, whether conductor, instrumentalist, 
er singer, never altered or varied in his devotion to 
Brahms, except on the crescendo side. Once a Brahmsian 
always a Brabmsian is a maxim of modern musical culture. 
And it expresses a truth which need excite no surprise. 
There is no composer who can stand the test of repetition 
more triumphantly, who reveals more beauties at each 
successive hearing than Brahms, And there is none who 
inspires in his admirers a more sovereign contempt for the 
fatility of his detractors. 

This attitude, perfectly intelligible, but at times extremely 
inritating to the unsympathetic, probably accounts for the 
imputation of priggishness and intellectual arrogance under 
which the adherents of Brahms have laboured in the past. 
But this much must be allowed them: that very few people 
have insincerely professed to be admirers of Brahms, for the 
excellent reason that no obvious advantage—no reputation 
for audacity or emancipation or wickedness—was to be 
gained therefrom. Now that the battle has been won, 
and Brahms has passed into the list of established 
reputations, the violence with which he is assailed by halt- 
baked, eccentric or neurotic critics is positively diverting. 
There was one writer whose favourite epithet for the 
Deutsches Requiem was “ cowardly.” Heaven alone knows why. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, while occasionally admitting that he had 
immense science, has always been one of the most consistent 
depreciators of Brabms. The Requiem used to be a red rag 
to him; he once went out of his way to deny any merit to the 
Fest- und Gedenkspriiche ; and at the present day there is still 
quite a large number of people, alleged to be educated, who 
would die sooner than own to even a sneaking liking for what 
Mr. Sbaw has condemned. The Straussians and post- 
Straussians are, for the most part, extremely hostile to 
Brahms, all the more so perhaps in view of the fact that in his 
earlier stage of development theinfluence of Brahms is traceable 
in Strauss’s work. Aguin, extremes meet, and the Daily Mail 
has recently said in so many words that Brahms will not do. 
Last of all, Mr. George Sampson, writing in the Daily 
Chronicle, has pronounced Brahms to be “a_ bastard 
Beethoven.” The fidelity with which Mr. Sampson clings 
to the hereditary weapon of his clan is indeed touching. 

The literature dealing with Brahms, though not atithe of that 
devoted to Wagner, has grown steadily since his death, and 
now receives a valuable addition in Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
volume. It is written with a full and intimate knowledge of 
Brabms's music, the structure and content of which are 
analysed with acuteness as well assympathy. It is also written 
by an avowed enthusiast who glories in his enthusiasm ; but 
this fact, while it detracts from the critical value of the book, 
lends it a fervour not to be found in more judicial writers. 
After all, who was ever converted by musical criticism whose 
opinion was worth having? Besides, no genuine Brabmsian 
wants to convert people like Mr. Shaw, who are the most 
dangerous and compromising of allies. The hostility of those 
who dislike Brahms is one of the surest earnests of his 
immortality. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCL.* 
Mr. Cecit CuapMan, the Metropolitan Magistrate, in this 
plea for an extension of the divorce laws, draws upon the 
experiences of his court. Such evidence is always entitled to 
respect, and in part of Mr. Chapman’s conclusions we heartily 
concur; but we cannot help feeling that he has coloured them 
ail with his obsession that women are commonly persecuted 
and sacrificed by men, whose bru‘ality alone keeps them out 
of the franchise which would infallibly right their wrongs. 
We skall all agree that there is no greater tragedy in this 
world than the sufferings of a loyal and brave woman who 
puts up with humiliation or ill-treatment from her husband 
in order to “keep the home together” for her children’s 
sake. We would stretch the law to the utmost to bring 
protection and comfort to such a woman. But Mr. 


* Marriage and Divorce : Some Needed Reforms in Church and State. 
Chapman. London: David Nutt. [ls. net.] 





By Cecil 





Chapman tells us only _ one side of the question, on 
we fear appeals very unwisely to the passionate “ anti-man” 
movement which is characteristic of the woman-snff, 
campaign. ‘here are also men who suffer from unhap 
unions ; mép who are scolded and neglected in their lanes 
time after working honestly for the support of their families 
during the day, and thousands of these also endure what the 
do not like for the sake of. their children. We should like to 
see both parties to unhappy marriages made happier—that 
goes without saying—but the question is what can be done 
without undermining monogamy. Mr. Chapman demands 
easier divorces in the name of morality. We cannot say that 
he proves his case, 

He begins by an historical summary of marriage, 
and insists that, however sacred it is in character, it ig 
above all a civil contract. He believes that “the increased 
tendency to seek divorce is not primarily due to the growth 
of immorality, but rather to a living aspiration after a higher 
standard both of morality and happiness in marriage.” The 
man who would cast off his wife, or the woman who would 
cast off her husband, after a few years on some such pretext 
as is valid in America, would no doubt aspire to greater 
“happiness ” in a new union (probably also temporary); but 
that “ happiness” should be thus linked with * morality ” ig 
characteristic of the vague and dangerous idealism with which 
Mr. Chapman writes. We disagree with him, not because we 
take a sacerdotal view of marriage—we deplore as much as he 
does the remnants of ascetic language which describe mar. 
riage as a sort of necessary evil—but simply because to make 
divorce possible for any reason but an essential breach of 
contract—viz., infidelity—is in the long run to reach the point of 
legalising a succession of temporary unions as a substitute for 
a permanent union. This would be an even greater injury 
to the woman than tothe man. For the woman marriage is 
to-day the best endowment of motherhood, and to weaken 
the marriage tie, with whatever good intentions, is either to 
discount or to abolish that endowment. The conclusions 
which Mr. Chapman offers at the end of his chapter on 
“ Mar-riage”’ are as follows :-— 

“1. To emphasise the civil compact and to prevent the scandal 
of the Church being associated with ill-considered mercenary and 
immoral marriages, all persons should be compelled to go through 
the civil form of marriage as the only one giving legal validity. 

2. The Church service should be so modified that, its spiritual 
character being predominant, it may be offered as a source of 
strength and inspiration to those only who sincerely desire it from 
a belief in its sanctity and are willing to submit to conditions 
calculated to promote a happy and permanent marriage. 

3. The marriageable age of young men should be raised from 
fourteen to twenty, and that of young women from twelve to 
eighteen; in Germany the ages are twenty-one and eighteen 
respectively ; and the age should always be proved by a certificate 
of birth or its equivalent. 

4. The consent of both parents (if living) should be required 
personally or in writing for both parties up to the age of twenty- 
one, 

5. A certificate of health must be required showing fitness for 
marriage to the extent, at least, of the absence of any dangerous 
or contagious disease. 

6. Some provision for the maintenance of the wife during mar- 
riage should be made by contract or settlement, which should be 
her separate property in the same way as her earnings now are. 

7. To ensure morality in marriage, and proper respect for its 
conditions, each of the parties must be armed with power of 
revision or recision [? rescission] of the contract on equal terms. 

8. Testamentary rights should be so restricted that neither 
parent should be allowed to deprive the other of a fair proportion 
of their estate after death. 

9. The maintenance of a wife and children, made compulsory by 
law, should be according to the means and position of the father 
instead of mere subsistence as it is at present. 

10. 'The bastardy laws should be so altered that a man’s respon- 
sibility for his children should be equal in every respect with that 
of the woman, and such children should bear his name and be 
entitled to a reasonable share of his estate. Legitimation of 
children by marriage of the parents which was permitted by 
Canon Law should be restored. 

11. A woman should not lose her domicile by marriage; all 
distinction of sex should be abolished before the law, and every- 
thing should be done to create or maintain the freedom and 
equality of women in marriage.” 


At the end of his chapters on “Divorce” Mr. Chapman. 
proposes these reforms :— 


“Firstly, as soon as divorce is recognised as a release for 
innocent persons from a demoralising union, instead of as merely 
a cause or encouragement of vice, it will be absolutely impossible 
to maintain the existing distinction between rich and poor. The 
relief of divorce, and the hope thereby given of a new life being 
started under natural and moral conditions, must be brought 
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all without distinction. To refuse this for fear of 


ant f 
within reach © busing the privilege would be to calm our own 


in persons & : “tee ea 
cost of grave and obvious injustice to other persons. 


fears ot toe en the proposition has been accepted that no true 
oo + ethics can admit distinction of sex, the dual standard of 
oeelity will go by the board. There must be equal rights for 
- and women in the matter of divorce, as well as of separation, 
rep far as the latter remedy is maintained for matrimonial evils. 
Thirdly when the position of legally separated persons has been 
examined and appreciated, it cannot remain unchanged, if any 
r is to be had for national morality. Everything 
Lanne the advisability, if not the necessity, of legal separation 

ible, at some time more or less prolonged, into 


being converti . 
because it must be remembered that separations, whether 


divorce, - A 
legal or voluntary, are merely divorces without the power of 
riage. Fourthly, I would add to the existing causes of legal 


tion, with possibility of divorce, hopeless insanity, persistent 
jnebriety, and constantly recurrent criminality, the hopelessness 
in each case being determined by lapse of a fixed term as well as 
by expert opinion.” 

As regards the first of these proposals we agree with all 
the author says. There should not be one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. As regards the second we agree again. 
We should like to see the dual standard of morality abolished 
and divorce granted to women on the same terms as to men. 
It will be argued that as there is no parity between the injury 
done to the family and society by the disloyalty of a woman 
to the marriage contract and the injury done by a man by 
disloyalty, equality in the facilities for divorcee would be 
illogical and harmful. We cannot agree, though no doubt in 
practice women, who in most cases have materially far more 
to lose than men in the break-up of a marriage, will always 
be much slower than men to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of divorce. If a woman were anxious in spite of this 
to be freed from her husband, there would be sufficiently good 
proof that she wished to release herself from intolerable 
misery or humiliation. The material difference between the 
stake of the husband and the wife in the marriage contract 
would unquestionably reprodtice itself in the use made of the 
divorce laws. But when we arrive at Mr. Chapman's third 
and fourth proposals we dissent most strongly. If the institu- 
tion of marriage as a sacred tie indissoluble except for a breach 
of the essential contract—a breach destroying the mutual 
pledge on which the status of marriage rests—is to be main- 
tained, it is inevitable that some sacrifice should be made to 
that institution. Wherever the conception of the contract of 
a sacred, spiritual, and permanent bond is relaxed, the 
marriage contract is played with as though it were a mere 
conveyancing document. We have quoted before, but will 
quote again here, the caricature—not so much of a caricature 
either—of the American divorce laws as viewed by Mr. 
Dooley :— 

“In Kentucky baldness is grounds f’r divorce; in Ohio th’ in- 
clemency iv th’ weather. In Illinye a woman ean be freed fr’m 
th’ gallin’ bonds iv mathrimony because her husband wears Con- 
gress gaiters; in Wisconsin th’ old man can get his maiden name 
back because his wife tells fortunes in th’ taycup. In Nebrasky 
th’ shackles ar-re busted because father forgot to wipe his boots : 
in New York, because mother knows a Judge in South Dakota. 
Yo can be divoorced f’r annything if ye know where to lodge th’ 
complaint. Among th’ grounds ar-re snorin’, deefness, because 
wan iv th’ parties dhrinks an’ th’ other doesn’t, because wan don’t 
dbrink an’ th’ other does, because they both dhrink, because th’ 
wife is addicted to sick headaches, because he asked her what she 
did with that last ten dollars he guve her, because he knows some 
wan else, because she injyes th’ society iv th’ young, because he 

)frgot to wind th’ clock. A husband can get a divoorce because he 
has more money thin he had ; a wife, because he has less. Ye can 
always get a divoorce f'r what Hogan calls incompatibility iv 
temper. That’s whin husband an’ wife ar-re both cross at th’ same 
time. Ye'd call it a tiff in ye’er fam’ly, Iinnissy.” 

That picture is likely to become very nearly a true one 
sooner or later wherever the destruction of the marriage 
bond is allowed for causes other than an essential branch of 
the contract. 





INDIA AND TIBET.* 


Treet has a large literature, and the 1904 Expedition had 
such competent chroniclers as Mr. Landon and Mr. Candler, 
but Sir Francis Younghusband’s book is like no other. In its 
subject it differs from the rest, for it tells the whole story of 
British relations with Tibet from the days of Bogle and 
Warren Hastings down to last year. But it differs still more 


its manner, which is neither picturesque, nor scientific, nor 
ee 











* India and Tibet. B Sir me : ‘ 
Kurrey (2de, net] y Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E. London: John 


controversial, It is the sober, leisurely meditation of a man. 
about the kind of work on which he has spent his prime.. Sir ; 
Francis Younghusband begins by sketching the story. of | 
British Tibetan policy in its early days; he then tells the tale | 
of the Expedition, not in its picturesque aspect, but as it con- 
cerned him, the man in charge. He explains what we got, ' 
and what we did not get, and traces the tangled story down 
to its latest phase. Then he concludes with a short but most _ 
welcome, and altogether undogmatic, consideration of the vast 
question of democracy and empire. There is a candour and 
simplicity of single-mindedness about the book which makes 
it far more remarkable and far more interesting than would 
any gift of lyrical or epigrammatic prose. We feel that 
it is the serious testament of the best type of British 
administrator. 

The Tibetan question is long-descended. In 1774 Warren 
Hastings sent Bogle to confer with the Tashi Lama about 
trade relationships. Like later emissaries, he found China and 
Russia a part of the problem, and the Tibetans a difficult 
people to get anything definite from. Eight years later 
Captain Turner set out on the same errand, with much the same 
result, and the war between Nepal and China in 1792 closed 
the country for some years. Manning, the eccentric friend 
of Charles Lamb, managed on his own account to get te 
Lhasa about 1811, and remained there some months—the only 
Englishman to visit the capital till 1904. In the eighties 
the Bengal Government made a vigorous attempt to come 
to an understanding with its northern neighbours, but 
nothing happened, and then the Tibetans, by way of a 
variation, invaded Sikkim. We drove them across the border, 
and there the matter rested. We made a Treaty and drew up | 
Trade Regulations, but both were disregarded. Then came 
the rumour of Russia’s activity at Lhasa—Russia before the 
Japanese war and still on the crest of her wave of expansion. 
Lord Curzon proposed and the British Government sanctioned 
a mission, and we were committed to the policy of forcing a 
settlement. We have no intention of going over the arguments 
for the expedition. We can only say that in our view no 
modern British enterprise was more amply justified at its 
start. 

We are now on familiar ground, but Sir Francis tells the 
tale of the 1904 Expedition from the inside, the subjective 
history, so to speak, of his own thoughts and plans and the 
shifting Tibetan positions. We have the long meaningless 
wait at Khambajong, and then, when the advance had begun, 
the bitter weeks at Tuna, where the British Commissioner 
came within an ace of losing his life. As he teils the story, 
we see how every fresh movement became imperative, till there 
was no stopping short of the capital. We are told of the 
conversation with the Tibetans, and we can realise the truth 
of Mr. Landon’s remark that no better agent to treat could 
have been found than Sir Francis, for there was something 
Mongolian in his patience and stolidity. The approach to 
Lhasa did not fill him with any elation; that came when he 
left, for he knew he had still the most difficult part of his task 
before him. Here is a typical extract, a fragment of talk with 
the Lhasa Regent, the Ti Rimpoche :— 

“He asked me whether the English believed in reincarnation. 

I said we believed that when we died our bodies remained here 
and our souls went up to heaven. He said that might happen to 
the good people, but where did the bad people goto? 1 replied 
that we had no bad, we were all good. He laughed, and said that, 
at any rate, he hoped both of us would be good during the 
negotiations. Then we both might go to heaven. I said I had not 
the smallest doubt that we should.” 
He gives us some most interesting extracts from the narrative 
of the Japanese traveller, Kawaguchi, who spent three years 
in a Tibetan monastery. The Tibetans are a simple, sociable 
people, but the Lamaist monks are in the main degraded and 
reactionary, and to them is due the policy of exclusion. Sir 
Francis found that the Chinese officials could rarely speak a 
word of Tibetan, and treated the people with the apathy and 
contempt of civilised foreigners for barbarians. That was in 
1904. The contempt still remains, but the apathy has gone. 

The mission, as all the world knows, was prevented by the 
British Government from reaping the advantages which the 
Tibetans freely offered. An indemnity, the retention of the 
Chumbi Valley till the indemnity was paid, and a British 
trade agent at Gyangste were the only results of this self- 
denying ordinance. One thing we undoubtedly effected: 





we largely overcame the old hostility and suspicion of the 
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Tibetan people. Last year wo saw the Dalai Lama « 

Calcutta in person, “appealing to the Viceroy to preserve th« 
right of direct communication with us.” The new difficulty i+ 
with China, who, having failed to keep her feudatory province 
hin order, has so profited by our work as to strengthen her 
thold into a kind of tyranny. She began by making trouble 
‘over the signature of the Treaty and about the method of 
‘paying the indemnity, her policy being directed to increase 
her prestige in Tibet. She insisted on an evacuation of the 
Chumbi Valley, though the Treaty had not been fully observed, 
and in agreeing to this we gave up our sole guarantee for its 
observance. '‘I'hen came the Chinese forward movement. 
Chao, the new Resident, having quelled some disorders in 
Eastern Tibet with great severity, took in hand the reorganisa- 
tion of the Lamaist monasteries. The Dalai Lama, after 
wandering dismally in Mongolia and China, returned to 
Lhasa, only to find that Chao intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power. Early in last year a_ large 
Chinese army advanced from Chiamdo, and the Dalai 
Lama fled to India. A fortnight later he was deposed 
by Imperial decree, and the Chinese took the Government 
of Tibet wholly into their hands, incidentally violating our 
treaty by preventing the Tibetans dealing directly with our 
trade agents. Consequently we have been obliged to send 
two battalions of infantry and some guns to the Sikkim 
‘frontier, ready to proceed into Tibet to protect our interests. 
‘There for the present the matter stands. ‘ Was there ever,” 
‘Sir Francis Younghusband asks, “a more tragic reversal of an 
old position ?” 

“Warren Hastings, Bogle, Turner, Lord Curzon, and we in 
1904, all trying to induce the Tibetans to be ordinarily civil! 
‘And now the Grand Lama and the entire Government come to 
,us, come to beg of us to uphold their right of communicating 
‘ direet with us and to send British officers—and not merely officers 
' but soldiers—to Lhasa and to form an alliance Yet when 
all we have been striving after for a century-and-a-half was now 
i being pressed upon us, we informed the Dalai Lama we were pre- 
‘eluded from interfering. _When the Tibetans did not want us we 
fought our way to Lhasa to insist upon their having us; when 
they did want us, and had come all the way from Lhasa to get us, 
we turned on them the most frigid of shoulders.” 

No doubt the international difficulties are serious, but the 
position is far from sat’s‘actory, and we seem to have shown 
extrordinary skill in tying our hands. It is difficult to believe 
that some of this muddle would not have been saved if we had 


' ‘ — ° 
been less quixotic in renouncing our advantages from the work 


of the Mission. Our quixotism has certainly not benefited the 
Tibetan people. There is much force in Sir Francis Young- 
‘husband's criticism of the whole tenor of our Indian policy :— 
“The system is now becoming one of directing the Government 
from England on lines which an ignorant. British electorate is 
most likely to approve. .... No one feels responsibility.. And 
!the British elector who has been held up to the Englishman in 
‘India as the man who ultimately controls his actions, and who 
should therefore have the responsibility, simply shrugs his 
shoulders and asks what India has to do with him.” 
The result is a perpetual series of half-measures; deporting 
an agitator one month and bringing him back the next, 
allowing an agent in Tibet but not at Lhasa. On the matter 
of machinery, Sir Francis would have Parliamentary control 
exercised less by mischievous questions than by full Indian 
debates, which give the House of Commons a sense of its 
responsibility. He would have the Viceroy visit England at 
least onve during bis term of office. He would have home 
officials see more of Indian officials who are back on leave, a 
custom which Lord Morley bas done much to further. On 
the question of policy he thinks that we must insist upon an 
effective Tibetan Government with whom we can treat, a thing 
that cannot exist so long as China behaves as she is doine. 
He would have a British officer at Lhasa and a complete chanve 
of policy towards Tibet. “Instead of expecting to secure 
peace by shrinking from having anything to do with the 
people, we should rather put ourselves forward to acquire 
increased intimacy.” 





FRENCH LIGHT AND ENGLISH GLOOM.* 
We have borrowed the title from one of Mr. Sidney Lee's 
chapters for the heading of our article upon his most 
interesting, persuasive, and invaluable hook. Like all his 
work, this volume is thorough and convincing; and, in 
addition to these sound qualities, it is lit up by a fine glow of 





* The French Renaissance in England. By Sidney Lee. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. [ 10s. 6d. net.) j . . . ; 
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‘holarship, which is communicated to the reader. It ig 


impossible to study these eloquent and learned pa 
without acquiring or imereasing a zeal for literature be 
un enthusiasm for everything that is understood by the 
term “ Renaissance.” ; 

It used to be thought, too superficially, that England owed 
everything connected with the New Learning to ltaly ; that 
Italian influences prevailed, not only extensively, but exely. 
sively, over English culture in the sixteenth century.  §&%> 
much so, that the “Italianated Englishman” became 4 
proverb, usually for what was bad, or at any rate unpopular 
And it was a commonplace of our text-books on literature. 
which one compiler re-echoed from another, that French 
influences only came in with the Restoration, that Dryden 
and Pope were understudies of Boileau, and that our 
eighteenth century was an imitation of the Grand Site. 
just as the courts and palaces of all other European Monarchs 
were intended to be copies of Versailles. Such were the 
current and superficial views which Mr. Sidney Lee has 
scattered to the winds, so far as the sixteenth century is 
concerned. 

The debts of our modern civilisation to Italy can hardly be 
over-estimated, and England has her full share of them. The 
earliest disciples of the New Learning in England, Cole 
especially, were inspired directly in Italy, as Chaucer had 
been during our abortive Renaissance in the fourteenth 
century; but Mr. Lee’s thesis, and he proves it abundantly, 
is that later Renaissance influences of every kind came to us 
through France. Hoe describes France, in a happy phrase, as 
“the agent-general for European culture,” and he attributes 
to the French Renaissance an “active and living ‘faith in 
light and motion’” which not only filled and inspired the 
French themselves, but overflowed .into duller and more back- 
ward countries. Among these assuredly was England at the 
close of the fifteenth century, and our ancestors in the follow. 
ing age “owed the graces of life to foreign influence, and 
chiefly to the influence of France.” English barbarism, he, 
adds, “is a commonplace in foreign literature,” and, allowing 
for some exaggeration, the charge is true. “It finds an echo 
in Shakespeare’s Henry V., where the French officers taunt 
the English, not only with excessive devotion to great meals 
of beef, but with deficiency in intellectual armour” (Henry V, 
IIT. iv., 158-62), 

Mr. Sidney Lee has a strong case, but he does not overstate 
it. There are other elements besides France in the structure 
of our civilisation, and he makes every allowance for them :— 

“France was only. one of the countries whose. influence helped 
to cast the nativity of Tudor culture. There were many other 
influences at work—classical influences, Italian and Spanish infla- 
ences, and in the sphere of scholarship, art, and theology. German 
and Flemish influences, ‘ Rome, Rhine, Rhone, Greece, Spain and 
Italy,’ all plead for recognition : yet,” he goes on to say, “ French 
culture has a bearing on the development of Tudor culture which 
neither the classics, nor Italian art and literature, nor German art 
and literature can on a broad survey be said to equal.” 

French culture affected us in every branch of scholarship 
and progress, in both of which we were miserably deficient. 
With printing, Caxton was late in the field, besides being 
scanty in production, limited in range, and unprovided with 
native authors or material. England can show nothing like 
the great humanist printers in France, who were themselves 
both writers and scholars, among whom the Etienne family is 
conspicuous. The single work of genius attributed to ap 
Englishman in the early sixteenth century was written abroad 
and in Latin. More’s Utopia was appreciated instantly in 
France, while it was ignored in England. It was translated 
into French before it was turned into English, and it was 
probably the French rendering that introduced it to the 
general public here. The first edition of the Utopia was 
printed at Louvain, “ with the commendations of foreign, bat 
of no English, scholars” :— 

“To Budaeus’s generous preface the work chiefly owed its Con- 
tinental vogue. Edition after edition in the original Latin came 
from the Continental presses. No English printer handled the 
Latin text till the Oxford [ross produced an edition in 1663, 
nearly 150 years after its first publication.” 

This is a flagrant example of what Mr. Sidney Lee bas proved, 
and it is typical of his whole demonstration. Everything 
intellectual and learned came to us through France, either 
actually in French or in translations which were made from 
the French, and not from the originals: all the Greek and 
Latin classics, and all the great productions of Renaissance 
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. even the single one whieh is thought to have been 


se to the general stock by an Englishman. 


_ it is not merely the language and the text of the Utopic 


tare in question :— sare 
ae Utopia came into being as a contribution to European 


rlish literature. The greater of it was 
che i. pb ogo may It was developed er the great 
ery apostle of humanism had delivered his message to its 
thor.. In no other work from an English pen is the effect of 
Erasmun’s airy insight, playful sarcasm, and enlightened humanity 
more clearly visible.” ; 
We welcome this suggestion cordially, because we have long 
qondered how much of the Utopia was inspired by Erasmus, 
and how little is due in reality to More. In iune and touch, 
in spirit and sentiment, it agrees entirely with the Colloquies 
and The Praise of Folly; indeed, with everything else that 
Erasmus preached and practised; while it has much less 
resemblance to More's undoubted writings, and it is miserably 
outraged by some of his practice, which might indeed be 
explained plausibly in another man, but which cannot 
ibly be excused in Sir Thomas More, if the standards and 
sentiments of the Utepia be really his own. We must, how- 
ever, turn away from this interesting problem and pass on to 
other subjects connected with Mr. Sidney Lee’s inquiry. 

It might almost be imagined, from the way in which the 
matter has been treated, that the English people had annexed 
the Bible among their other discoveries and raids in the six- 
teenth century. Indeed, the language of some fervid writers 
could only be justified if the Bible had fallen from the sky, 
without any pedigree, like Melchisedek, printed, bound in 
moroceo, with gilt edges and metal clasps, and in the English 
ofthe Authorised Version. We are certainly too forgetful of 
Wyclif’'s naive and charming translation, and not half grateful 
enough to Tyndale ; but Mr. Lee reminds us that “ France 
was very early in the field of biblical translation”; that a 
French version “was a hundred years older” than the 
rendering of Wyclif; that the New Testament from this 
version was printed at Lyons in 1477, and the whole Bible at 
Paris in 1487. This was followed by Lefévre’s version, which 
was printed in 1530, and five years later Olivetan’s rival 
Huguenot version was published. Both Tyndale and Cover- 
dale worked and printed abroad. Matthew's Bible, which 
united and supplemented their joint work, was published at 
Antwerp in 1537; and The Great Bible itself, the first English 
oficial version, was printed at Paris in 1539-40: “a specimen 
of fine Parisian typography.” And all these English render- 
ings were indebted, heavily and manifestly, to the earlier 
French translators. 

Mr. Lee pays a just and eloquent tribute to the culture 
and humanism of the French Huguenots. He shows that 
intellectual and educational reform led irresistibly to 
ecclesiastical reform; and there is a long catalogue of 
great French scholars who were connected with the Pro- 
testant movement; and this connexion was not limited to 
scholarship. ‘“Palissy the potter, Goujon the sculptor, 


_Goudimel the musician, Ramus the logician, the Etiennes the 


scholar-printers, Scaliger the Greek critic, were all frank in 
their avowal of Huguenot or Reformation sympathies.” 

Above all, Mr. Lee is interesting in his homage to Calvin. 
Whatever Calvinists may have been, or may be now, Calvin 
himself was a fine humanist and scholar :— : 

“He rendered French humanism the immense service of first 

investing French prose with a definitely logical precision. . ... . 
Calvin was austerely purging French prose of the old-fashioned 
cloudiness of thought and phraseology, and was steadily seeking a 
logical precision of utterance, which should initiate a style of 
vernacular writing new not only to France but to Europe.” 
And Calvin's Institution Chrétienne is described finely as a 
“philosophic and practical recognition of God's will as the 
sole director and controller of man’s life.” Moreover, English 
Protestantism owes more to Calvin than to Luther. Our 
Reformation was French, and not Germanic, in its models 
and inspirations. 

Mr. Lee is even more fascinating when he discusses Clément 
Marot, Ronsard and the Pléiade, Montaigne, and Amyot. Of 
all these he presents a splendid and living gallery of portraits 
among which it is good to linger and profitable to live. In 
some ways the accounts of L’Hdpital and Ramus are almost 
more inspiring, both in contrast with their battling century 
and as presenting ideals of which our own time still falls 
short. But we must leave them all, merely quoting Amyot's 
advice about good writing and translating =“ Take heed and 





tind the words that are fittest to signify the thing of which we 
mean to speak, choose words which seem the pleasantest, 
which sound best in our ears, which are customary in the 
mouths of good talkers, which are honest natives and no 
foreigners.” 

Amyot, throngh North, presented Greek and Roman 
biography to Englishmen, and not least to Shakespeare. The 
latter is almost a monopoly of Mr. Sidney Lee, and we will 
not trespass on his preserves by attempting to summarise 
what he says. Our readers must go to his book, and they will 
be well rewarded. Ina learned dissertation about poetry and 
the drama he proves in minute detail how much has been 
borrowed from the French. Even the phraseology of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets is part of the common stock. This point, 
which is proved up to the hilt, disposes of many wild and 
more than dubious theories about the sonnets themselves. 
The debt of all our Elizabethans to French translators 
demolishes many of those assertions about Shakespeare’s 
classical learning which figure so largely in the unscholarly 
writings of the Baconians. But none of the resemblances to, 
or the borrowings from, earlier French plays explain either 
that “ heavenly alchemy” or that magic English with which 
Shakespeare and the other “ golden-mouthed” Elizabethans 
have transfused their borrowed material. 

There are but few blemishes in Mr. Sidney Lee’s volume. 
The last Medici was not Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, Michel- 
angelo’s Pensieroso, though he was the last male descendant 
of the elder line. Really the last Medici was the Electress, 
sister of John Gaston, who was visited, and is described, by 
Gray, during his tour with Horace Walpole. “ Chiteaus” is 
surely a bad usage. Let us have either chdteaue or castles. 
It is disputable, especially by Wykehamists, that “ England 
gave birth to no architect of genius before the rise of Inigo 
Jones.” St. George’s Channel, we have always thought, 
divides South Wales from Ireland, not England from France. 
And we think that Mr. Sidney Lee has not read either the 
latest historians or all the available documents, which go very 
far towards clearing Catherine de’ Medici from the charges 
which he makes against her. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 

Ir is certainly unfortunate that the conception of Oliver 
Goldsmith which has the widest currency is that derived from 
Boswell, for there are many reasons why bis portrait is likely 
to be perversely drawn by that artist. In the first place, it 
was clearly essential to the unity of Boswell’s work that 
Jobnson-should have no rival as the centre of interest, and we 
cannot therefore feel surprised that Goldsmith is presented 
asa figure of small importance; nor is it possible to acquit 
Boswell of some jealousy towards one who was an earlier friend 
of Johnson than himself. And, finally, it must be admitted 
that Goldsmith’s sense of humour was, for one reason or 
another, often entirely unintelligible to shis friends, “Sir,” 
William Cook is reported to have said of him to Samuel Rogers, 
“he was a fool; the right word never came to him: if you gave 
him back a bad shilling he’d say, ‘ Why, it’s as good a shilling 
as ever was born.’ You know he ought to have said coined. 
Coined, sir, never entered his head: he was a fool, sir.” These 
reasons are certainly enough to make us hesitate before 
accepting Boswell’s version of his character. But the truth is 
no more likely to be obtained by the wholesale and violent 
denunciations of Boswell that distract the attention in almost 
every chapter of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s volume. The thirty- 
three pages of his introduction are devoted partly to proving, 
on the one hand, “the incapacity of Boswell to discriminate 
upon any question of character or ability,” and “ how even the 
evidence which he brings forward in support of his contentions 
proves just the opposite to what he meant to prove”; and 
partly to proving on the other hand, his astonishing 
subtlety in the art of malice, which “is to be found 
in his concealment of every malicious intention. He makes 
Johnson say something bitter about one of his (Boswell’s) 
enemies, and then he quotes himself taking the part of 
the ill-treated person—indeed, sometimes going so far 
in this way as to call for a rebuke from the great man.” 
This exaggerated idea, amounting almost to persecution 
mania, of a kind of conspiracy against Goldsmith, serves only 

* The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Prank Frankfort Moore. London: Constable 
and Co, [12s. 6d. net.) 
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to destroy its own purpose. But it is merely one of anumber 
of similar outbursts upon various subjects which interfere 
with one’s enjoyment of a pleasantly written book. What is 
gained, for instance, by the attack upon the East India Com- 
pany @ propos of their refusing Goldsmith an appointment ? 
“ Every one knows that the East India Company was simply 
a huge machine for the perpetration of jobbery. It was 
founded on jobbery and it was maintained on jobbery. . . 
The red tape of the East India Company remained un- 
diminished until, through its bungling, the whole East was 
dyed a deeper crimson still.” Or, again, was Horace Walpole 
really “one of the most contemptible of the notabilities of 
his time—the type of dilettante and the literary exquisite that 
has ever been-the most odious of the rac2”? Is it true that 
“the question that has not yet been decided to the satisfaction 
of everybody is whether Pope ever wrote a line of poetry in 
all his life”? And is it entirely satisfactory to describe 
Richardson as “the author of Pamela and a large number of 
equally anemic stories of genteel life” ? 

There is a story that Goldsmith jumped into one of the 
‘basins at Versailles in the course of a demonstration that 
the basin was not within jumping distance from where he 
stood. Mr. Frankfort Moore considers the anecdote “a 
foolish trivial thing,” and thinks that “the narrator might 
as well have told of his getting a splash of mud on his 
stockings.” To us, however, this adventure seems delight- 
fully characteristic of Goldsmith. He was one of those 
people who are quite incapable of adjusting themselves 
—to use a Spencerian phrase—to their material environment. 
In the mental side of his life he was never in the least con- 
fused, but, on the contrary, he was keen and to the point. But 
the moment he ventured, as all of us must sometimes do, upon 
an excursion into the world of physical reality, he always ended 
in some such disaster as the fountain at Versailles. This 
incompetence, as it may be called, is not to be confused with 
the quality of “ Bohemianism ” which is common to the artists 
of many ages. For the “ Bohemian ” is deliberately incom- 
petent ; he wears strange clothes and drinks absinthe for the 
sake of encouraging his inefficiency or the semblance of it. 
But Goldsmith was of the type that struggles to be respectable 
and business-like, and all the time plunges, involuntarily and 
often unconsciously, deeper into the slough. Countless stories, 
no less trivial than the last, might be quoted as illustrations. 
“Going out for a stroll before breakfast one morning he 
returned, as he thought, to Lord Clare’s house, walked 
upstairs, and seated himself on a sofa in one of the rooms, 
where he found the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, 
apparently waiting for breakfast to be served. . . . It 
was only when they had most civilly invited him to 
join them that he became aware of the fact that he had not 
returned to Lord Clare’s house, but had entered another 
beside it.” A similar adventure, in which he mistook a private 
house for an inn, provided him with the central idea of She 
Stoops to Conquer. But his whole life, and especially its 
last years, are the most depressing evidence of impotence over 
the harassing coil of practical details. It is estimated by Mr. 
Frankfort Moore that he received at least £5,000 in the last 
four or five years of his life; and yet when he died he was 
overwhelmed in debts. But these material difficulties seem 
never to have embittered him or to have stopped the delight- 
ful flow of Irish humour which, as we have seen, was not 
always appreciated. Professor Raleigh in his last book col- 
lected from Hawkins “some most winning and delightful 
sayings” recorded by him “with angry and contemptuous 
comments.” An example may be given, upon which the issue 
between Professor Raleigh and Sir John may be decided :— 

“ At the breaking up of an evening at a tavern, he intreated the 
company to sit down, and told them if they would call for another 
bottle they should hear one of his bons mots: they agreed, and he 
began thus: ‘I was once told that Sheridan the player, in order 
to improve himself in stage gestures, had looking-glasses, to the 
number of ten, hung about his room, and that he practised before 
them; upon which I said, then there were ten ugly fellows to- 
gether ?’* The company were all silent: he asked why they did not 
laugh, which they not doing, he, without tasting the wine, left the 
room in anger. 

But, even if his humour was misunderstood, his other admir- 
able qualities—his kindness, his generosity, his hamanity—were 
almost everywhere recognised. And it is these same qualities 





* Conf. the story of Sydney Smith and the much mirrored cafés of Paris. 
He delighted to see his own form so often reflected,—‘I feel as if I were at a 
clerical meeting.”’ 
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that appeal through his writings to those who fee] that 
are his friends to-day. There is nothing austere about hi 
even in his most classical moods; there is the touch of the 
warmth of domesticity even in his most rhetorical momen 
The famous lines from The Traveller are surely more hum ms 
than anything in Gray to which they could be compared a 


“ Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride: 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The paste board triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d, 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 
Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the sou! ; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind ; 
As in those domes where Cesars once bore sway, 
Defac’d by time, and tottering in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exalts, and owns his cottage with a smile.” 


Ore other quality we find in Goldsmith which was rare jp 
the eighteenth century—a real love and knowledge of the 
country. Strangely enough, Johnson failed to recognise this: 
“ Sir,” he said, when he learnt that Goldsmith was writing on 
Animated Nature, “ he will make it as interesting as a Persian 
tale, but he knows nothing of his subject. If he knows aco 
from a horse, it is the most.” 





MEDITERRANEAN MOODS.* 


No traveller has a right to that honourable name unleas be 
can separate himself from his compatriots (except, perhaps, 
one trusty friend) and fade into his background. The man 
who has merely been round the world is not therefore a 
traveller: he is probably a mere tourist, although no one 
would have denied the name to Borrow if he had gone no 
further than Cornwall. Stevenson was a true traveller. He 
abandoned himself to the atmosphere of his surroundings, and 
was willing to endure the most terrible ordeals of bad inns, 
terrific smells, and food of surpassing strangeness and doubt- 
ful origin without a tear or groan. Mr. Flitch undoubtedly 
possesses courage, and of a remarkable order, having, against 
fearful odds, faced the same appalling menu day after day,’ 
Mediterranean Moods deals with one of the least-known parts 
of Europe—the Balearic Isles and Sardinia. Their strange 
and not invariably beautiful landscapes are well and feelingly 
described, and their still stranger inhabitants are treated with 
sympathy and humour. The accounts of the beautiful cos- 
tumes worn by both men and women are most interesting, 
As in Brittany, these vary slightly with every place, but, 
unlike those worn in Brittany, the general colour scheme 
seems to be brilliant in the extreme. Mr. Flitch appears to 
have been affected by the longing for bright colour, for 
early in his tour he adopted a kind of local dress, and in this 
prosecuted his researches, 

Attired in a green corduroy coat, a yellow handkerchief with 
purple spots, and white drill trousers (in order to look 
thoroughly inconspicuous), he one evening arrived at an inn 
in the island of Mallorca, entered the coffee-room, and asked 
the host for a bed. “The clicking of dominoes at half 
dozen tables stopped instantly. The tension could not 
have been greater if I had asked for his money or his 
life.’ People do not travel in the Balearic Islands, and 
the demand was almost unheard of. The secretario of the 
village was sent for, he being believed (groundlessly) to speak 
English. (Poor Mr. Flitch was always recognised as an 
Englishman, in spite of his gallant efforts as to costume, &c.) 
The unhappy traveller was then subjected to a severe examina- 
tion. “What was my name? It was a very simple one, and 
I pronounced it slowly and distinctly.” This not being 
enough, he was required to write it, and produced an addressed 
envelope. 

“The cloud which gathered on his (the secretario’s) brow told 
me that something was amiss, My name was not at all what I had 


said it was. My name was Esq. He found a difficulty in pro 
nouncing Es-q., and asked me how it was done. I explained that 


—— 





* Mediterranean Moods. By J. E. Crawford Flitch, M.A. London: Grant 
Richards, (12s. 6d. net.] 
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was not pronounced at all... . What was my province? I was 


it ; ring I informed him 
eneet? f belonging toany province .. . soli 
ate "Eagiend we did not have provinces. The reply seemed 


v tiafactory. My profession? Here I was at a loss for a con- 
So nomena But the position was becoming serious. A man 
— ssed two names, one of which he couldn’t pronounce, who 


oe ee know from what province he came, and was uncertain of 


his profession !” 

The secretario glanced at a door with “ carcel” inscribed 
upon it. “ If I was to escape incarceration it was clearly time 
to be emphatic. I remembered the camera that I was carrying 
and replied that I took photographs.” The situation was saved 
and the secretario said that Mr. Flitch might have a bed. 
This was, perhaps, the most remarkable incident of all those 
connected with inns and innkeepers, but there are many more 
passages which afford entertainment for the reader, notably 
the epic of Conchita, the pensive mule who had to carry 
Gibbons’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” in many 
tomes, several large pieces of granite, and an imp of a boy 
half across the island of Mallorca. The account of an Ibizan 
courtship is diverting, the girl giving a five minutes’ audience 
to each young man in turn whilst the other suitors watch to 
see that she does not favour one more than another. The 
whole book is most agreeable light reading, though naturally 
it recalls Stevenson, and, in a lesser degree, Sterne 
and possibly Hazlitt. The photographs with which it is 
illustrated are useful and explanatory but not very interesting. 

We hope that Mr. Flitch will make many other voyages, 
and record them in the same agreeable style. Why should 
not he pursue his system in these Islands—say, in Wales? 
That is still terra cxcognita for the analytical and critical 
tourist of our generation. The people, naturally secretive 
would like a disguise which was palpably insincere, and he 
would probably hear many strange tales. The present writer 
encountered the best story he ever heard in Wales. It 
concerned a dynamite ship, a pugilistic mariner with a 
lighted pipe and deliriwm tremens, and a lad who could 
tame men as Rarey tamed horses by whispering them 
in the ear. If Mr. Flitch will go to Borth, near Port- 
madoc, and find a seafaring man with a black beard, 
he will, maybe, hear this yarn. Let him ask to see the 
red-rock with a ring in it, and inquire whether thirty 
years ago a coasting vessel full of dynamite was not tied 
up there, and whether if the lhad——. But we must not spoil 
sport by telling the story. 





THE WORLD OF HOMER.* 
Tuts is a work in which “sweet girl-graduates” will delight 
for it opens almost of itself at a full-page picture of a dress of 
tartan plaid, “fitted,” as they say, “to the shape,” and having 
the bodice richly trimmed with lace, while underneath it is 
the legend: “Princess Frock; Tiryns.” Five similar plates 
follow, which, as the Greek style is now in vogue, should be 
invaluable to modistes ; and when the eye has gazed its fill on 
these absorbing sketches, a glance may perhaps be directed to 
the chapter on “ Men’s Dress,” which is equally richly illus- 
trated, and where a drawing entitled “Lady Pouring out 
Wine for Warrior” bas a charm that is equally aesthetic and 
romantic. An ingenuous mind may, indeed, wonder what 
these pictures have to do with poor “ blind” Homer, and, of 
course, they have nothing whatever to do with anything that 
is essential in either the Iliad or the Odyssey; but none the 
less they have a certain value as affording visible proof of the 
present condition of what is called “the Homeric question.” 
It is about corselets and corsets, whether Achilles buckled on 
bis armour in the front or at the side, and Helen’s chiton was 
or was not fastened with safety-pins, that students now dispute 
most gravely; while the fragment of a vase showing some ladies 
with waists “like broomsticks” will set a dozen Professors by 
the ears. For who shall decide whether it belongs to the 
“late Minoan” and “ Mycenaean period,” or the “ Homeric” 
age, or “the Dipylon-Gate ” type of pottery, or to some later 
school? And when that issue is settled, then you have to 
determine whether the artist drew what he actually saw, or 
what he thought ideally beautiful, or, lastly, being unable to 
draw at all, produced “a broomstick” when he meant to 
produce @ waist, so that the controversy which arises over a 
tingle potsherd might well go on ad infinitum. And when 


* The Wi la of I - - r : 7 ~ 
[es. 6a, net.} of Homer, By Andrew Lang. Londoa: Longmans and Co. 





you come to add all the issues that can be raised about critical 
and linguistic problems, about folk-lore, mythology, “the 
Saga,” urn-burial, and the like, then the case becomes so 
complex that the best Chancery lawyer could hardly unravel 
it. Homer, in fact, seems no longer to inspire and illuminate, 
but rather to afford material for scholastic controversy, so 
that a cynic might well transfer to “the Greek Bible” the old 
epigram :— 
“ Hic liber est, in quo quacrit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

And in the end what comes of all this wrangling? Assuredly 
almost nothing. We owe, indeed, something to the critics, 
for they have made plain to us that poetry was not born 
with Homer—the Homeric hexameter, for instance, has 
clearly been perfected by long experiments—and that the 
text of the Iliad unquestionably suffered much during the 
time that it was only handed down from mouth to mouth; 
but when it comes to every man pulling the Iliad to pieces 
according to his particular humour, then it is a different 
matter. Then there are merely conflict and contradiction. 
“The ninth Book,” says Dr. Leaf, “stands apart from the 
main story into which it has been intruded”; “Remove the 
ninth Book,” says Mr. Lang, “and Achilles is no longer 
himself,” while the supposed “ main story ” becomes “a poem 
without a motive.” That is how opinion confronts opinion 
in a quarrel which is endless, for on the one side are the men 
who love criticism, and on the other the men who love poetry. 
The one set sees the flaws and inconsistencies, the other the 
living unity, and it is impossible to bring them together. The 
critic calls the scene where Achilles meets Priam “ un- 
Homeric”: the poet finds in it the very crown and climax of 
the Iliad, and the gap between the two opponents is too great 
to be bridged over. They are divided everlastingly, and the 
missiles which they hurl at one another fall for the most 
part quite harmlessly into the abyss. Mr. Lang’s arrows 
for instance, will never hurt, say, Dr. Leaf; while Dr. Leaf, 
taking up an argument “such as ten other mortals of to-day 
could not lift,” will hurl it at Mr. Lang in vain. It is a weary 
and interminable war of unavailing words, while all the time 
Homer himself sits, as it were, on Olympian heights gazing 
down upon the combatants, god-like, immortal, undisturbed. 

For the rest,a mere reviewer can only say: Non nostrrm est 
tantas componere lites, though he may, perbaps, add that 
Mr. Lang, who has an equal passion for poetry and for curious 
archaeological research, seems to hold the scales in this 
vexed issue with a wonderfully even hand. Indeed, his 
volume might be justly commended to all sensible men, were 
that not seriously to limit the circle of his readers. For no 
sensible man will fret himself about “the Homeric question ” 
when, in some leisure hour, he can still pass through 
the golden gates of poetry into the enchanted world of the 
liad and the Odyssey. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF TAXATION.* 
THERE is an unfortunate tradition in the literary world that 
ifa man sets out to write a book upon a big subject he must 
produce a big book in order to gain attention. Yet muny 
ittle books are frequently published which contain, perhaps, 
more thought, and certainly less padding, than the impressive 
big volume. Such aone is Dr. Alston’s little book on taxation, 
He calls it the Elements of Indian Tawation, but a more fully 
descriptive title would be the “ Common-sense of Taxation, 
with Illustrations from Indian Experience.” Dr. Alston, who 
is a Cambridge man, was for some time professor at Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, and probably thence derives his 
special Indian outlook. His book, however, is fully as 
valuable to English as to Indian politicians. On the general 
question of the relation of expenditure to taxation, Dr. Alsten 
insists, with arguments which the present Ministry miglit with 
advantage study, that the mere agreement that a particular 
form of public expenditure would yield fruitful results ia 
not by itself a conclusive reason for imposing the new taxes 
that it would necessitate. This is a doctrine upon which Lord 
Cromer had constantly to insist when he was being pressed in 
Egypt from every quarter to embark upon vast schemes of 
public expenditure. Part of Dr. Alston’s book is very profit- 
ably devoted to emphasising the economic differences between 





* Elements of Indian Taratwon, By Leonard Alston. London: Macmillan 
andCo. (2s. net. Jj 
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India and England, and the consequent impossibility 
of applying identical methods of taxation. For example: 
in the United Kingdom the income tax, starting at £160 
a yeur, affects about 11 per cent. of the population, 
taking families as well as individuals into account; in India 
the income tax, which there starts at £66 a year, only affects 
about one-half per cent. of the population. With regard to 
the revenue to be obtained from Customs duties, Dr. Alston 
points out the fallacy, so dear to Tariff Reformers, of assuming 
that the taxation of a multitude of articles necessarily gives 
a large revenne. About a dozen articles in the United 
Kingdom yield a customs revenue six times as great as that 
yielded by the Indian tariff, which imposes—with some 
exceptions—a uniform 5 per cent. on all imported articles. 
He also deals with another favourite delusion of the Tariff 
Reformers, that England’s manufacturing supremacy in the 
early half of the nineteenth century was built up by the pro- 
tective system which prevailed down to the forties. Our 
pre-eminence in commerce and manufactures is due to many 
causes—our coal deposits, our immunity from invasion, the 
early emancipation of our manufacturers from the control of 
trade guilds, and so on. That it was not due to tariffs is 
sufficiently evident from the fact that the tariffs were 
imposed for the purpose of raising a war revenue by 
politicians who knew nothing of trade conditions; that 
that tariff pressed as heavily on food and raw materials 
as on manufactured articles; and that it was the subject 
of constant complaint by the manufacturing and com 
mercial classes. On one point we are inclined to disagree- 
with Dr. Alston. We think he attaches too little importance 
to the contention that the land revenue in India is a form of 
rent. 





THE SALVATION ARMY.* 


Mr. Riper Hacaarp has made a close inspection of the 
Salvation Army’s work, has visited its workshops, homes, 
refuges and shelters, has talked with its officers, observed the 
poor creatures whom it seeks to restore, and he gives us here 
his opinions on the results atiuined. His competence no 
one, we imagine, will doubt, and it is a highly significant 
fact that his judgment is favourable, and more than 
favourable. First, a word may be said as to the Army’s 
finance. Whatever may have been the case in time past, 
the accounts are now, he declares, regularly audited. 
And this should satisfy every one, not only as to what is, 
but also as to what has been. Such an undertaking, if it 
once gives way, can never be set right. Some of our readers 
will remember the fierce attack made on the late Dr. 
Barnardo. He was amply vindicated, andso is“ General” Booth. 
The activities of the Army may be roughly described as three- 
fold—employment, shelter, restoration. The first is, in a 
way, the most beset with difficulties. The trade unions are 
hostile because the workshops do not pay the union rate 
of wages. This seems somewhat unreasonable; the work- 
men employed are more or less inefficient. The Army has, 
however, so far yielded that the products are not brought into 
the open market. But this isa thorny question. About the 
shelters there is no such question. Of course there are 
economic objections. The Army, we are told, does its best 
to meet them. There may be unworthy recipients of its 
help, but the impostor who is driven to range himself 
among the applicants for admission to the shelter does 
not get much by his fraud. The work of restoration is the 
subject of Mr. Rider Haggard’s most moving chapters, 
but we cannot dwell on them. They touch the heart, and 
it is not everyone who will be able to read them without 
tears. Often we are moved to anger. Surely something 
might be done to punish the wickedness of the habitual 
seducer. But here again we are confronted with great 
difficulties. It is a relief to turn to the cheering words of 
what is done in “raising up those who fall.” It is here, 
indeed, that the Army justifies its name. The chief article in its 
creed, the belief which is the motive of its action, is the miracle 
of regeneration. Surely this is the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity, the one thing which sets it above all other 
philanthropies and creeds, and makes it a necessity for the 
world, 





nd Regeneration : an Account of the Social Work of the Salration Army in Great 
Britain. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans and Co, [2s. 6d. net.] 
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A BOOK ABOUT HOLLAND.* 

Tr is easy to see what a charm of contrast Holland would hare 
for a visitor from America. At first, indeed, Mr. Edwards 
saw a certain similarity to regions which he knew in his own 
country; the “ broad wind-swept flat” was somewhat like to 
the prairie land of the Far West. But the prairie is not ey}jj, 
vated as carefully as a suburban market-garden, nor can ong 
see as one journeys across it “ broad brown velvety-hued Bails 
moving in various directions among the growing crops.” Ang 
what could be more different, to give another instance of un 
likeness in likeness, than a deserted mining town in the States 
from an old-world Dutch city which the receding tide of trade 
has left high and dry ? Another attraction which the country 
had for the visitor from overseas was the variety of pro. 
vincial costume, a thing which hes almost passed away 
from England, and which America, it may be said, never 
had. Mr, Edwards is an artist, and he enriched his sketch-hook 
with some highly picturesque examples. The people with 
their quiet le'surely life seemed to have impressed him no lesg 
than did the aspect of their country. He is enthusiastic about 
their art, which has indeed a most remarkable history. Can 
we find anywhere else a match for the marvellous artistic 
development which came along with the Dutch independence? 
Were ever an age of iron and an age of gold so wonderfully 
joined? Between Van Hals, born in 1580, and Jan Weenis, 
born in 1640, we find twenty-two names, all well known to the 
collector, and many, such as Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Gerard 
Dow, Wouwerman, Cuyp, Paul Potter, Jan Steen, Van 
Ruysdael, Vandevelde, and Hobbema familiar to the world. Mr, 
Edwards tells us about many other things, about the fisheries— 
the fisher folk struck him as peculiarly fine specimens of 
humanity—about the flowers, grown for profit only, but not 
the less picturesque, about canal boats and markets and dykes, 
and other details of Low Country life. These things, repro. 
duced by a skilful pencil, make a very attractive volume. A 
few words may be given to a matter with which British 
readers are bound to concern themselves—German ideas about 
Holland. What Mr. Edwards says falls in with all that we 
have other reasons for believing: Germany wants, above all. 
things, a seaboard. It may build ‘ Dreadnonghts,’ but con- 
scripts from inland provinces will not man them effectively, 





NOVELS. 


GRIFFITH COLGROVE’S WIFE.* 

Tue plot of Mr. Gerald FitzStephen’s novel is one which is, 
so to speak, an open secret, and therefore no injustice can be 
done to the author by giving it in outline. It tells of the 
marriage of a self-made man of letters, of immense industry, 
encyclopedic knowledge and great driving power, to a woman, 
his superior in social status, who looks forward to a partner- 
ship on equal terms. The sequel is concerned with the 
frustration of her hopes by the intense egoism of her husband; 
her relegation to the position of a domestic drudge while her 
husband makes a name for himself in the literary world and 
under the wgis of a noble patron is admitted to Society; the 
conflict between her devotion to her husband and her jealousy 
of his patron’s wife ; and the overwhelming remorse by which he 
is seized on her sudden death. The correspondence of the 
main features of the story with the facts of one of the most 
tragical romances of the literary world in the last century is 
frankly admitted in the publisher’s announcement, and, 
although the names are changed, the chronology post-dated 
by some thirty years, and a variety of minor modifications 
and variations introduced, the treatment of details only com 
firms the general resemblance, and imposes on the reviewer 
above all else the task of deciding how far the author has 
been justified in his choice of subject and his method of 
handling it. 

The story of the hero and heroine is so well known, and has 
provoked such bitter controversy, that only a bold man would 
have committed himself to the task of turning it into a novel 
Happily, Mr. FitzStephen’s boldness is tempered by discre- 
tion. Taste, and tact, and good feeling are prime essentials 
in such an undertaking, and here there is no cause for 





* Holland of To-day. By George Wharton Edwards. London: Gay and 
Hancock. [13s. net.] 
*Grifith Colgrove’s Wife. By Gerald FitzStephen, London: Methuen and 
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pass and repass. 


way in W 


direction of Imperialism. 


intimate contact with Disraeli. 


1 of his aristocratic patroness that an 
‘alousy begins to embitter her loneliness. Colgrove’s awaken- 
“ lete, but it comes too late, and the epilogue pictures 
helmed by self-reproach, shunning Society, 
writing nO more books—in a word, an extinct volcano. 

Asa picture of mid-Victorian literary and political society, 
the book shows attentive and careful study. Many historic 
some disguised and others under their own names, 
An interesting feature of the story is the 
hich Mr. FitzStephen has related the gospel of his 
hero to modern political developments, especially in the 
In doing this he has ingeniously 
svailed himself of the device of altering the chronology of 
the true story on which he builds, and brings his hero into 
It may be urged that he has 
not been altogether fair to his historic original in crediting 
Colgrove with so abrupt a volfe face at the dictation of his 
patroness as the acceptance of the réle of henchman to the 
statesman he bad so bitterly denounced. But it is at least 
arguable that such a change is not altogether irreconcilable 
with Carlyle’s cult of Casarism. 


t. The inherent difficulties of the situation are 
at the outset: the egoism and irritability of genius, 
nusness of a mission, the inheritance of a patriarchal 
family on the one side ; and, on the other, vivacity, 
and a keen sense of humour, coupled with 
Colgrove’s misinterpretation of Rachel’s 
d his treatment of her brilliant and destructive 
ly asa joke oras an accomplishment, the display 
be reserved for his exclusive benefit, is very 
After a while Rachel acquiesces in her sub- 
and it is only when her husband falls under 


element of 


The dialogue is carried off 


with spirit, though the vein of obstreperousness in the central 


ficure is perhaps unduly emphasised. 


Worsley Fenton and 


his wife are easily recognisable, out Christopher Lingard is a 
composite portrait in which so many elements are combined 


that identification is difficult. 


it would be extremely interesting to know how the novel 
strikes a reader ignorant of the tragedy on which it is based, 
as that would afford the truest test of its merit as a svory. 
But, speaking for those who are versed in the literature of the 
subject, we feel sure that the strongest partisans will be unable 
to refuse their respect to Mr. FitzStephen for the skill and 
fairness with which he has held the balance between husband 
and wife in this thoughtful and suggestive mid-Victorian 


rowance, 





The Card. By Arnold Bennett. 





(Methuen and Co. 





6s.)—An 


anonymous character, in the last sentence of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
novel, speaks thus of the hero of the book: “ He is identified with 
the great cause of cheering us all up.” This dictum might be well 
applied to certain of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s novels, the most notable 
ef which, “A Great Man,” has been the subject of heart- 


felt gratitude in these columns. 


The Card is a story of a similar 


character, and everyone must agree that it is a most entertaining 
specimen of its author’s particular type of humour. Edward 
Henry Machin, described by Mr. Bennett as “a card,” and nick- 
sumed, as a@ saving of time, by his mother “Denry,” is a striking 
specimen of the vulgar, pushing, and slightly eccentric young 
man, Denry is a man of large ideas, which he makes a fortune by 
tploiting. It is difficult to convey to our readers the entertain- 
nent provided by his adventures or by the calm impudence with 
rhich he makes use of all favourable opportunities for social 
vvancement. Mr. Arnold Kennett’s hits at the frailties of human 


tature are also very diverting. 


As an instance, we may quote 


Denry’s astonishment when the young lady he is rather in love 
vith has a headache, but gocs on talking all the same. “He 
wuld not help thinking what marvellous self-control women 
headache—which happily was 
wldom—he could think of nothing else and talk of nothing 


tal. Now when he had a 


tise: 


; the entire universe consisted merely of his headache.” 


Women always accuse men of being entirely absorbed in their 
&uments, but itis seldom that men have the honesty to admit 
that this isso. By a clever touch, the author makes Denry in his 
marriage prove himself, on a sudden impulse, untrue to all his 
ideals of advancement. We very much doubt, however, whether 

ch a person as Denry would feel that he had attained to supremo 

nour when he was elected Mayor of Bursley. If we read his 


ition by no means satisfied his ambition. 


Ile would have 


gu 
] 
history aright, in a few years Denry would have found that this 
I 
b 


“gun to exploit “fresh woods 
hivher honours, 


and pastures new’ 


> 


in the quest of 


Mothers and Fathers. By Mrs. Maxwell Armficld (Constance 
Smedley). (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—This book somewhat 
resembles in ideals Mrs. Armfield’s novel, “Service.” It also 
recalls the former work in its scheme, being concerned with 
the destinies of the different members of a large family. It has 
many faults of construction, the reader in each chapter being not 
quite sure with which group of characters he is concerned, and 
whether only a day or two or a period of years has elapsed since 
the end of the preceding chapter. Asa study of life, the earlicr part 
of the volume is admirable, the picture of Mr. and Mrs. Maddox 
being extraordinarily well drawn. The manner in which they try 
hard to be companions to their children, and only succeed in being 
restrictive forces on their intercourse with everyone else, is 
very cleverly described. We have no dislike of long novels, 
but the present work really covers too much ground. The 
characters change so greatly in the course of time that the 
reader finds it difficult to retain his interest in any of them. 
This may be exceedingly like lite, but it cannot be called good 
literary construction. A series of experiences written down with- 
outa definite plan, and with developments which are not inevitable, 
may constitute an interesting book, but hardly makes an artistic 
or successful novel. 

The Testament of John Hastings. By A. C. Fox-Davies. (John 
Long. 6s.)—This is the story of a murder as to which, after hang- 
ing the supposed criminal, the authorities have qualms, imagining 
that they have executed the wrong man. Accordingly the) proceed 
to accuse two others. There are, therefore, no fewer than threo 
trials of persons accused of committing the murder, This is 
bound to prove not a little tedious. A real cross-exaimina- 
tion is not always interesting reading, and the imitation article is 
apt to be long and tiresome. The account of the riots in South 
Wales, instigated by German spices, and the defeat of these latter 
by the Secret Service agents, is exciting; but, there is no ono 
person in the story in whom it is possible to take any real interest. 

Reapasie Novets.—Pam the Fiddler. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A story of the rising in the North in 
the reign of Henry VIII.——With Poison and Sword. By W. M. 
O'Kane. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A story of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, with some exciting scenes in it.—— Widdershins. By 
Oliver Onions. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—Nine weird, very weird, 
storics,—the title is explained to mean “Contrary to the course of 
the sun,” and is appropriate. 








SOME LOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.] 


Storm van ’sGravesande. By C.A. Harris and J. A. J. de Villiers 
2 vols. (Hakluyt Society.)—The subject of this memoir and 
writer of the despatches that follow it was Governor of Dutch 
Guiana in the zenith of its prosperity, from 1743 to 1772. He had 
already served as a soldier for sixteen years before accepting the 
office of secretary and book-keeper in Essequibo. This discipline 
was to be of use to him before he retired, worn out, strenuous and 
conscientious to the last, after repeated requests to be relieved of 
his responsibilities. He was the most upright and painstaking 
of Colonial governors; we may even say the best that any 
chartered company ever had. Gravesande belonged to the type 
of which the de Witts were perhaps the best representatives. 
Holland may well be proud of them, but che gave them ecant 
appreciation in their lifetime, and soon forgot them. Even wo 
should know little about the man but for that long-standing 
boundary quarrel which necessitated the overhauling of colonial 
documents. ‘ithe Governor's despatches, which were among them, 
would, if printed in the same type as the Hakluyt Series, fill 
twenty-one volumes of three hundred pages each. They aro 
remarkable in many ways. ‘They reveal a personality absolutely 
honourable and incorruptible, religious, humane, extraordinarily 
just, excessively sensitive to opinion, and almost painfully con- 
scientious. They indicate the scholar of wide reading and 
sympathies, who quotes frecly from Horace and Shakespeare, 
and also a man who suffered many bereavements and ex- 
pressed his gricfs as if writing to an individual. Submissive 
and respectful as is the tenor of the despatches, he says 
trenchant and bitter things, which had they been addresse! 
to anything more human than a company would have cut deep. 
The reputation of the Dutch for meanness was not undeserved in 
hose days. One wonders thata man of Gravesande’s character 
submitted to it for so long. One of the last despatches is an 
appeal for the humano treatment of slaves and some recoguition 
of the services of the Caribs. The directors sent some blue drill, 





combs, beads, toy-trumpets, and looking-glasses, a fitting reward 
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for men who had helped to quell a rebellion! The man’s energy 
was really exhausted in combating this policy. It ruined the 
Dutch Colony as it has ruined all colonies—Spanish, Russian, 
French, Portuguese, and Dutch—conducted on like principles. We 
are seldom permitted such insight into the character of an 
eighteenth-century administrator or vouchsafed a side-light on 
colonial history from such reliable material. 





Town Study. By M.M. Penstone. (National Society. 1s. net.) 
—Miss Penstone, having given us a book on Nature Study, has fol- 
lowed it up with this, “suggestions for a Course of Lessons 
preliminary to the Study of Civics.” A few examples will make the 
writer’s purpose clear. After some introductory chapters we come 
to one which tells us “ why towns are where they are,” water sup- 
ply, the ford over a river, facilities for defence being among the 
“whys.” Then we hear about their names—how they were 
developed, how their inhabitants worked and amused themselves, 
how they were ruled, how they managed their business, how the 
parish church is found to occupy a place which would not now be 
assigned to it, how traffic was accommodated, how health was 
safeguarded, how the children were taught and the poor provided 
for. Of these and many other kindred subjects Miss Penstone 
treats in this most interesting volume. "We have never seen a 
greater bulk of information compressed into a volume of modest 
size. It is set off, too, with a large number of illustrations. 


A Scots Dialect Dictionary. Compiled by Alexander Warrack, 
M.A. (W. and R. Chambers. 7s. 6d. net.)—This dictionary is 
described as comprising the words in use from the latter part of 
the seventeenth century down tothe present day. There has been 
no attempt to define the localities of the words or usages. In 
practice such attempts do not attain satisfactory results. Words 
ascribed to a county or district as peculiar are often recognised as 
used in quite distant localities. The volume, which takes in 
both ordinary and literary language, will be found to repay study. 
Of course it will be found that some words included in “Svots 
Dialect” are used elsewhere. “Gain,” for instance, in the sense 
of “near, straight, direct,” is a very common expression, as ¢.g., 
“the gainest way ” in the northern and north midland counties of 
England. Sometimes we may find curious differences. To “ bottle” 
is a Scots expression for “to bundle up hay or straw for cattle.” 
But though the verb is recorded, the substantive, which is quite 
commonly used in England, is not. 


Centurions of a Century. By C. H. Gardiner. (The Editor, 
4 Montpellier Crescent, Brighton. 103, 6d.)—The Editor interprets 
his “Century” very liberally, for, not to speak of two introductory 
chapters which go still further back, we have an account of 
British troops in the Seven Years’ War, not a happy experience, 
of more creditable performances in India, of Gibraltar, &c. 
‘Then come the Napoleonic wars and the long struggle which 
ended in 1815. The Editor takes in military operations of other 
nations, and has something to say about the navy. He carries his 
narrative down to the end of the nineteenth century. This is a 
useful book in which much interesting matter is made accessible. 


Various publications connected with the approaching Corona- 
tion may be mentioned together. First we have How and Why 
King George will be Crowned. By Joseph Hammond, LL.B. 
(Skeffington and Son. Is. net.) Canon Hammond, who has the 
art of putting these things in a striking and popular manner, 
tells us what the ceremony of coronation means, describes the 
place where it will take place, gives the details of the service, the 
symbolic acts and belongings, &c. Then we have The Coronation 
Regalia. By W. H. Stacpoole, LL.D. (“Whitakers’ Almanac” 
Office. 1s, net.) Here we have the history of the past—the 
“Parliament” of 1649 “ totally destroyed” the regalia, forgetting, 
Dz. Stacpoole says, to do the same to the Coronation Chair— 
and an account of the present: a very interesting little 
book this. Finally, we have Hymns for the Coronation of 
King George V. (Skeflington and Sons.) The Hymns are the 
National Anthem, and seven others, some new and some old, the 
writers being Bishop Moule (of Durham), J. A. Robinson, J. 
Baring Gould, J. Ellerton, 8. T. Stone, A. T. Saward, J. A. 
Warner, and A. C. Ainger. Each has been set to music by a 
composer of repute. 





We may mention together a number of little books intended for 
the use, in one way or another, of students of French. First, as 
intended for the most advanced class, we would put English 
Selections for French Prose Composition, arranged by P. B. 
Dickinson, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 1s.) These have been 
actually used on the “modern side” at Rugby, and show, we 
think, a good judgment in selection. As they stand they are 
certainly difficult ; in practice Mr. Dickinson has been accustomed: 





to give a partial vocabulary, to be learnt before the pies . 
given out, with hints as to idiom, &c., and he Proposes toma 
a separate pamphlet in which these helps would be embodied = 
this assistance would be wanted struck us before 

preface in which he asks for the opinion of his readers, Fr 
Phrases and Idioms, by W. M. Lightbody, M.A. (Blackie and Sm, 
6d.), is intended for conversational use and the reading of 
text-books. Of French text-books we have several. Le Scarabéed’d, 
edited by W. W. McKechnie, M.A. (same publishers, 8d), iss 
translation by Baudelaire of Poe’s famous story. The ean 
were not a little alike, as the editor points out in an interest; 
preface, We think, however, that in a school-book it wa 
scarcely a suitable place to recommend Les Fleurs du Mal; to giv 
the publisher’s name is surely to recommend. In the same pub 
lisher’s “ Little French Classics” we have Lesago’s Crispin Rival 
de Son Maitre, edited by Andrew C. Clark, M.A., and Souvestre’y 
Le Foyer Breton (“Le Lutin de la Mare” and “La Fée de V'lle dy 
Lac”), edited by H. N. Adair, M.A. (8d.) For younger scholars " 
have La Petite Institutrice, a series of dialogues by Gertrude Xx 
Ironside (A. & C. Black, 6d.), intended to make familiar phrases, 
&e., used in various connections ; “ Le Déjeuner” gives the talk ol 
the table and “Chez le Médecin” that which has to do with 
common ailments, Finally we have a series of “Short Frend 
Plays,” edited by F. W. M. Draper, B.A. (Alston Rivers, 64, net 
per volume.) These are intended for reading in class or recitation 
or speech-day performances. There are L’Habit de Mylord, pr 
Sauvage and De Léris; Le Somnambule, par Scribe and Delavigne; 
Diew Merci, par Léon Gozlan; and Comme Elles sont Toutes, by 
Charles Narrey, 


The Clergy List (Kelly’s Directories, 12s. 6d.).—This periodical 
appears for the sixty-ninth time, and supplies its accustomed 
variety of carefully collected and corrected information. We note 
the many proofs of increased activity in the Church, in the Church 
Societies, General and Diocesan, the Theological Colleges, &e. ; but 
it is a discouraging fact that the number of the clergy increase 
but very slowly. The ordinations do little more than replace the 
losses by death and retirement. There is nothing to speak of that 
can be set against the increase of population. 


New Eprrions.—Select Plays by Beawmont and Fletcher, with 
Introduction by Professor Baker, is one of the recent additions to 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons’ “Everyman’s Library.” The plays 
are six in number, and are these: The Knights of the Burning 
Pestle, The Maid’s Tragedy, A King and no King, The FPaithfa 
Shepherdess, The Wild-goose Chase, and Bonduca. Professor Baker's 
introduction is full of interesting matter. The literary partner 
ship between the two men was one of the best of its kind. Such 
collaboration is obviously more difficult in verse than in prow, 
This consideration alone ranks it above the literary partnerships 
of Erckmann and Chatrian, and of Besant and Rice, It 
lasted but a short time; 1607 is the terminus a quo, and as 
Beaumont died in 1616 this is the extreme terminus ad quem, 
As he “apparently gave over all close association with the stage in 
1611” the period must be narrowed. His hand is supposed to 
predominate in the first three of the dramas here given 
Beaumont, born in 1585, died in 1616; Fletcher, who was his 
senior by six years, nine years later. The early dramatists 
were certainly breves if not infausti. Shakespeare died in early 
middle age, but he was an old man among them. Other volume 
in the same series are Essays on Education, by Herbert Spencer, 
with introduction by C. W. Eliot (the name is misspelt on the 
cover “E. W. Elliott”); Autobiography of Edward Gibbon, intro 
duction by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A.; Toilers of the Sea, by Victor 
Hugo, introduction by Ernest Rhys; The Ring and the Book, by 
Robert Browning, introduction by Charles W. Hodell ; Thackeray's 
Virginians, 2 vols., introduction by Walter Jerrold ; and 
Charles Auchester, by E. 8. Sheppard, with introduction by Jessie 
Middleton (a novel about musicians), in which, among others 
Mendelssohn, Jenny Lind, John Hullah, Sterndale Bennett, Thalberg 
and Garcia figure in disguise; A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat (Clare 
don Press. 5s. net): a “corrected” impression. In “ Murray’ i 
Shilling Library” (John Murray), English Battles and Sieges™ 
the Peninsula, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier; Round the Hors 
Before the Mast, by A. Basil Lubbock. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 454.) 
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ROWLAN D’S 
mACASSAR 


preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Cosely 
provides for its preservatic 
thin. and withered. Nothing yr else does this. 
GoL DEN CcOoLOU R for fair Hair. 3s. 6d. 2 "8 


of Stores, Cher nists, 


Lor ton. ee es 


ORIENT CRUISE 


. and 10s. 





FOR WHITSUNTIDE 


spAIN, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ATLANTIC ISLANDS 


° By 8.8. “OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons, From London, 2 


PORTUGAL. 
to th June. 
20 Days for 18 Guineas and upwards. 
Mangers—-F. GREEN & Co. ; ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 


Cabins de Luxe, 


sr passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28 


xspur Street, S.W. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers 


Mesers. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of Hich-class Clothes for town 
er country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


92 BROGK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W 
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EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
___West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S. Ww. 
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Also prepared ina 
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CALOX wards off decay, 
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Hzap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE CFERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Spocial forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 
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devoted to the payment cf annual premiums on an assurances 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 
SPEEDILY CURES 
indigestion, Acidity, Fiatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrheea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all C her nists out Stores. Biscuits, Is., 2s., nud 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s, x ; Lozenges, Is, 1)d. per tin; in Chocolates, Is. per tin 
CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J Lt. Sfe2G, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








URGENT. 


The Committee of the ADDITIONAL CURA 
SOCIETY, at their meeting on March Mth, de d 
that notices of reduced payments should be sent to the 
clergy of a thousand poor parishes. The changes are to 
have effect at the time of the summer quarterly payments, 
except so far as a receipt of supplementary contri- 


butions before May 3lst may make it possible for ihe 
reductions to be modified or entirely averted. 

Gifts promptly contributed would greatly relieve the 
anxiety of the clergy concerned. They may be sent to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westaninster. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Coutts, for acc. of ACS.” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Bethell (H. A.), Modern Artillery in the Field, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Spiritual ay 


Betts (C. H.), The Universal Overpresence and t 
..(J. Clarke) net 


ct &vo ne 
Buficnd (J. B. H.), The Shadow of Malreward, cr 8vo... Chapman & Hall) 
Chamberlayne (E.), A King of No Man’s Land, cr 8vo (Century Press) 
Clarke (M. G.), Sidelights on Teutonic History during the Migration 
Period, cr 8vo . (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Clayton (J.), The Under-Man, cr 8vo . (Secker) 
Compton (C, G.), The House of Bondage, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Cooper (W. E.), Spiritual Science Here and Hereafter, 8vo 
(L. N. Fowler) net 
Creelma is .), Diaz, Master of Mexico, 8vo (Appleton) net 
Cushma® (H. E.), A Beginner’s History of Philosophy, cr 8vo (Harrap) 
Dooley (W. H.), Textiles, roy. 8vo ( 
Dukes (A.), Modern Dramatists, cr 8vo.. ..(F. Palmer) net 
Duncan (F. M.), Our Insect Friends and Foes, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Ebrlich (P.) & Hata (S.), Experimental Chemotherapy of Spirillo, roy. 8vo 
(Rebman) net 
Emmet (T. A.), Incidents of My Life, roy. 8V0 ........sss+0ee+e++-- (Putnam) net 
Fothergill (G. A.), British Fire-Marks, roy. 8vo W. Green) net 7/6 
Four Hundred Good Stories Collected by R. R. Whiting, er 8vo (Simpkin) 3/6 
Garnett (L.M.), Turkey of the Ottomans, cr 8vo...............(I. Pitman) net 6/0 
Garvie (A. E.), Christian Life and Belief, cr 8vo ... ...(J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Gilbreth (F. B.), Motion Study, cr 8vo (Constable) net 4/6 
Great Oil Octopus (The), By “‘ Truth’s” Investigator, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 5/ 
's Twenty-five Years in Tropical Africa, 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


arrap) 


Hawker (G.), An Englishwoman 
CE BVO .....c.cccccccerecsecrscececossesevecooses 
Heath (C.), Peter's Progress, cr 8vo ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Heitland (W. E.), A Short History of the Roman Republic, cr 8vo 
(Cambridge University Press) net 6/0 
Hueffer (F. M.), Ancient Lights and Certain New Reflections, 8vo 


(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Kaye (J. R.), The Chart Bible, er 8vo re a (Revell) net 5/0 
Key (E.), Love and Marriage, cr Svo ..(Putnam) net 6/0 
Kirkham (8S. D.), East and West, 8vo (Putnam) net 
Lagerlof (S.), The Girl from the Marsh Croft, cr 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) 
Lawson (W. R.), Canada amd the Empire, cr 8vo 
Letters to a Minister’s Son. By a Man of the World, cr 8vo 

(J. Clarke) net 
Marshall (N. H.), James and the Seckers, cr 8VO .....+.++...(J. Clarke) net 
Marwick (Sir J. D.), Early Glasgow, 4to 
Masefield (J.), The Street of To-day, cr 8vo 
Maxwell (Sir H.), A Century of Empire, 1801-1900, Vol. 3, 8vo 
(E, Arnold) net 14/ 
Norris (W. E.), Vittoria Victrix, cr 8V0 .............000 ecsunsenisencvessed (Constable) 60 
Orshanski (G. Y.—), An Exile’s Daughter, cr 8vo Lo 
Ouseley (M.), The Jewess, cr 8vo 
Paterson (A.), Across the Bridges, er 8vo 
Patmore (K. A.), The Seven Edwards of England, 8vo 
Pemberton (M.), Captain Black, er 8vo ae 
Rickard (Mrs. V.), Young Mr. Gibbs, cr 8vo....... 
Rossignol (J, E, Le) and Stewart (W. D.), State So: 
cr Svo 

Rowe (J. P.), Practical Mineralogy Simplified, cr 





vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Sandys (O.), The Woman in the Firelight, er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Seligmann (C. G. and B. Z.), The Veddas, 8vo ......(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Simonson (G.), A Greek Grammar, Syntax, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 6/6 

Thomson (Sir W.), Mathematical and Physical Papers, Vol. V., 8vo 
Camb. Univ. Press) 18/0 
(J. Clarke) net 2/6 
.(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
(Methuen) net 3/6 


Warwick (H.), King George and Queen May, cr 8vo 
Whisper (A.), The Sinister Note, cr 8vo 
Willett (C.), Her Boy’s Home, cr 8vo 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


younTr OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites 
position of Woman Librarian at its Education Offices. The wo will be £120 


applications for the 


a year, rising by annual increments of £10 toa maximum of £ The person 
appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of the office and 
she must be well acquainted with English and foreign literature and be able to 
speak and write the French and German Languages. She should also have 
some acquaintance with the reports issued by the Board of Education and with 
reports on educational subjects published abroad, and be competent to under- 
take the organisation and routine work of a library and be able to assist in their 
enquiries any persons who may visit the library. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than lla.m. on 
ws llth April, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 

ate. 

All communications must be marked “ Librarian,”’ and a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment. 
23rd March, 1911. 


(\UMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WORKINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Squmostign are invited for the Post of PRINCIPAL of thisnew Dual Tech- 
nical and. Secondary School now in course of erection and expected to be 
completed by 30th JUNE, 1912. 

Accommodation 300, The New Institution will absorb an existing Secondary 
School and Pupil Teacher Centre of 170 pupils of both sexes now carried on 
under a joint Committee of the County Council and the Workington Corporation. 

It is intended that the School shall have a strong technical bias in sympathy 
with the Iron and Steel and Mining Industries of the district while also pro- 
viding a sound Secondary School education. The bulk of the advanced tech- 
nical work will take the form of Evening Classes and the Principal will be 
expected to organise and supervise this side of the work. 

i —— must hold a degree in Honours in Mathematics or Nataral Science 
of a University inthe United Kingdom and have knowledge of the teaching of 
English Subjects or German. He must not be under 30 nor over 50 years of 
age. Experience in a similar post will be a recommendation. 

Salary £459 per annum inclusive, with Capitation Grant of £1 a head on each 
day pupil over 200. 

Although the person appointed will not be required to come into residence 
until the School opens in September, 1912, the Governors desire to have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in the organisation and equipment of the 
School prior to that date. 

Further iculars, conditions of appointment, and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. Sapa accompanied by copies of not more than four 
recent testimonials will be received up to the 3lst MAY, 1911. 

The Courts, Carlisle. C, COURTENAY HODGSON, 

2ist March 1911, Clerk to the Governors, 





Pe 
Pee UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOo, 


The Council invite appli Ms a! thi ve a8 

e Council invite applications for this ir. Thi 

then £600 per annum. The duties of the Chair will be eet tt Rot lg 
OCTOBER, Ist, 1911. Applications, together with the names of a 
to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate go A Persong 
copies of testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned on ) twelny 
May, 1911. Original documents should not be forwarded yy retore tk 
eligible for any office in the University, P, HEBBLETHWA} = 
Registrar. TE, 





IVNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIEL) 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN M 

The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURED An 
MATICS, "Applications must, reach the undersigned, from whom he 
particulars ma; obtain e 22nd APRIL 
REGISTRAR.” . » 1H. W.-M. GIBBONS 


$$ 
4 tae NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION, NORWICH 
HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.¢. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRACTICAL EXAMINER, 

The Governors of the National Froebel Union are prepared to receive am: 
cations for the appointment of PRACTICAL EXAMINER in CLAss TER 
ING and EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. Salary £200 per annum (the st 
will occupy about half the year) and travelling expenses. Applicants mathe 
good academic qualifications and must be trained and experienced — 
Latest date for receiving applications April 20th, 1911. For further parti ere 
apply to the SECRETARY of the National Froebel Union. eulars 

ee | 
|} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as Resident Lecturer in #j 
who will be expected to come into residence in October. Applications with fort 
copies of testimonials should be sent by April 15th to the PRINCIPAL jn 
whom all particulars may be obtained. ' 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
k GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as Resident Assistant Lecturer jn 
English Literature and Philology, who will be expected to come into residence 
in October. Applications with four copies of testimonials should be gent 
April 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained, 


Rae for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE ScH00, 
h (Government High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, an Assis. 
tant Mistress to teach HISTORY AND ENGLISH in the Upper School, 
Degree (or Oxford or Cambridge equivalent), training and experience essential, 
Salary £150, with board, residence and laundry during school terms, and pas. 
sage out paid. The School is of high standing, and the conditions are excep. 
tionally good. Apply, giving FULL particulars—age, education, experience 
etc.—_to MISS GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. A.U.W.T. 
Members are specially invited to apply. 


URHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Day and Boarders) Head Mistress-ship VACANT, September. Degree nnd 
Churchwoman essential. Salary £210, res. capn, fees and allowances. Further 

rticulars apply not later than MAY 20t Dr. GEE, Master University 
Yollege. Durham, 


} ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

ACTON, W.—WANTED in September, a MISTRESS for the Secretarial 
Training Department. Experience of business methods in a good office and 
sound education qualifications essential.—Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS ia 
the first instance by letter. 


JUPIL.—A PARTNER IN A LARGE FIRM OF 
COUNTRY AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, and ESTATE AGENTS in 

the West Midlands, would be glad to take a gentlemanly Boy as Pupil. A 
good knowledge of Farming could also be acquired. Premium. References 
pee and ee. Apply Box 472, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 


























| IGHLY EDUCATED LADY DESIRES LITERARY 

WORK AT HOME. Translations from German or French, or work in 
English, Write Box 2000, c/o Gould’s Advertising Agency, 54 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C, 


ACANCY FOR PUPIL in well-established Market 
Nursery wing fruit and flowers. Premium. Golf and Tennis, 
etc.—Apply, PIPLEZ FRUIT FARM, Bitton, Bristol. 





HREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS- 
The PRINCIPALSHIP of the LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE ia 
connection with the above School will be VACANT next September. Widowed 
lady with small income could find an attractive home.—For full particulars 
apply HEAD MISTRESS. 


|. NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 

for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course, 

sersonal] supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured. 
Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 











ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years,—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


N AN, married, with family, seeks SITUATION as 
FARM LABOURER. Thoroughiy trained in every branch, Aged & 
Highest references. Apply to F.W., 37 Sutherland Avenue, London. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN W ITH 
up-to-date NURSERY is prepared to take one or two pupils. FRUIT 
AND FLOWER GROWING UNDER GLASS and in the open. Nice house 
and good society. References exchanged. Apply Box No. 465, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street Strand, London, W.C, 








—— 
a 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





RAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Drapers’ Company are about to award THREE SCHOLARSHIPS te 
enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of advanced education, 
either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the Degree 
Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholarships 
be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three 
years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 17 and 19 pm of age 
and must have passed some approved Public Examination, and give other 
evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The Parent oF 
Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her education. 





Further pertienions may be obtained on application to the CLERK 10 
THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throemorton Street, London, E.C, 
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HOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
BNRHO® vise HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
Lady Prine Pe ourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
ely). buildings ; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
K) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Liome School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. De house 4 mins, 
trom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 








7. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
, LES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A- 
S President—Lord CHAS Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
JLEXANDER, reand experienced ‘Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
edical Lectore Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Ss including cated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
. The Course includes :—British and Swedish Educational and 
Education. ties, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, & 
Med d Gol Medals awarded to successful students, ; 
D oma TRIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
SECRET opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
work have o oP Rook-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
correspondence. rd Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


- house se Preparatory School. 
gepool and Three Scholarships. Separate Preps ry 
gpd bracing. 


DoUTHPOR 


oe sttea to L 
ay Lyttelton 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
EDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 




















- a Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
‘ded in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
—_= The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
schoale, Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

yoy Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, 
olog. denise anisltn 2. Rone oho aaa tt i AP A tn: Ny 
JINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

W Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. : 3 

. 7 1 ineas a year. Entrance Scholarships une. 
fon fom ok BOARDING-HOUSES. Focs 40 to 8) guineas. 

aie arberry, Hillcroft. rs. J. S. Thomas, The Hig ouse. 
urs. See rhamgera, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Eaxi's Down. 
= All particulars from the HON. SEC. 

yOYAL SCHOOL for NAVALand MARINE OFFICERS’ 

DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET’S, TWICKENHAM. 

TNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. Principal: Miss H. G. STONE, B.A. 

P ipils elected by the Subscribers pay only £12 a year for a thorough modern 
education, including board, &c. Applications for annual election to be sent 
in before April 20th. Daughters of Officers in more affluent circumstances 
wtmitted at intermediate rates (£20-£50). Granddaughters of Oificers and 

hiers of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and R.N.R. eligible for 






da 
{missi0n. . 

oTeenty our Scholarships varying from £5 to £20 awarded annually.— 
Prospectus, &¢., can be obtained trom the SECRETARY at the School. 





Qt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
waoa the bracing Suffclk coast. 

1‘. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
S Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
T,orough modern education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
ul attention to Languayzes, Music and Physical Culture. Pupils prepared 
Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, will be awarded in 











A 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
re).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 


Next vacancies in September, 

| adietlaltad SCHOOL FOR 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


. 

4y So By Va a Se eee 

()UEBENW OOD, EASTBOURN E- 
a 

l 








GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Proepectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 

_oeaaron HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
St HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. I ARLE'ION YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation ior the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adivining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H,. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. 
Birmingham, 

(\72" BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Nearly 700{t. above sea level in bracing, healthy 
dstriet. Nature Study; Games and Drilling; Languages; Individual Care ; 
Home Comforts. The MISSES HOOKER, Hookstead, Crowborough. 

f ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Capital 
al ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS, Large and 

y grounds: high site: training for home life, for the colonies, for the 
uversity, Sewing Exhibition—Eximination for Boarding House Scholar- 
sips On May 10th. Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ar 


j ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e _ Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
5 ‘athing; beautiful climate; at advantages for acquiring French; 
My ive Resident Mistresses; ‘Teac! r Physical Training; Special Terms for 
‘-usters’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\ "INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
A ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for Sehool. 
Terect gan on. Large garden and playing field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
~ hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
vas. ridge Jout Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
a ses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Dlustrated 
** vectus from the Principal, MissAGNES BOOTH. 
\ '. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With ‘litle of L.L.A, 
“or Prospectus, ap SECRET iq , 
&t. Andzome, Har apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 


NYHE 
‘ 






it 








DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
, ul-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, London (formerly Second 


3 ‘ress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
mea care given to individual development. 





()UfbOoR LiFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
* BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
“alist R.m 8. txam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 





IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Resideutial School for the Daughters of Gentiemen. 


THE SPRING TERM ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL lirr, 1911. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 


ee. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


V ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late He 1d- Mistress of 
re Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds, Magnificeat 
sea and laud view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils, Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Mies FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Edueation, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund, 
A LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK,S.W.— Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdlle. Souvestre and 
Malle. Samaia. The French is under the kind direction of Madame Bean. 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. Large choice of subjects. 
Preparation for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £152 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old friends of the school. 




























{FAR See ee PERMANENTLY CURED 
K by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr A. C, SCHNELLE, U9 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, Established 1 


'\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., ‘Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 

The Drapers’ Company are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 

r annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced education 
lor the study of Theoretical or applicd Science, Art, Medicine, or Law, or the 
Degree Examination of some University inthe United Kingdom. The Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 aud 18 years of age, 
of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company; (b) other boys of the same age. The 
iardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs 

the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. The Company will 
shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of £70 per annum, 
tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or grandson of a 
Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to the CLERK 10 THE COMPANY, Drapers’ 








Hall, Throcmorton Sireet, EB. 








CIR JOHN JOLLES’ EXHIBITION ENDOWMENT. 


The Drapers’ Company are about to award an Exhibition of £60 per annum, 
tenable for two or three years at a University or Institution of ‘fechnical, 
Professional, or Industrial Instruction. The Exhibition will be awarded to 
Boys between 16 and 20 years of age. who have for not less than two years at 
some time been in attendance at a Public Elementary School, with a preference 
for such of them as have attended Public Elementary Schools in the ancient 
parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St. Leonard. 

Further particulars with forms of application may be obtained from the 
CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton 
Street, B.C. 


ee Bt0ox” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXAMINATION for there Scholar 
ships will be heid in GRAY'’S INN HALL, on the [Sth and 19th of JULY, 1911, 
commencing at ‘Ten o'clock a.m. precively. 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, and 
are tenable for two years. They are open to every Stadent who, on the day of 
Examination, shall have been a Member of Gray's [nn for not more than tweive 
terms, and who shall have kept every term since his admission, inciusive of 
that in or before which he shail have been admitted. Provided that a Student 
who has obtained a Scholarship shall not be allowed to compete a second time, 
and that no Student shall be allowed to compete for the Scholarship more than 
twice. 

No Student will be eligible for a Scholarship who is over twenty-five ycars of 
age on the first day of the Examination. 

in the Examination for the Scholarships there will be set three papers of 

uestions on the Law and History of the Constitution and the History of 
Buclish Law. 

Candidates will also be required to write a short Essay upon one of two or 
more selected topics connected with the Law and H story of the Coustt a 
or the History of English Law. Notice of inteut.on to compete should be 
signified to the under-signed not later than JULY 6th, 1811. 





AND “HOLT” SCHOLARSHIPS. 
GRAY'S INN, LONDON, 















~2L ay Frenehiman, Carpeutering, Bees, Frait Preserving.—Principal: 
-( GUGHBS JONES, P.R.HS Ist Class i See Prospectus. 


D. W. DOUTHWAITE, Under-Treasurer, Gray's Inn. 
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yite OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 

CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 
£15 per annum for two years, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Eutrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 

UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master: H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition by Examination on 
June 1th and 16th. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first 
hk) grade PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION to Sons of professional men. 
‘’'wo new boarding houses, and a large block to be completely equipped for 
literary, classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, and will be 
epened this Summer by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Prospectus 
of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head Master. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
J HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students, Particulars, F,. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.5. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £50, 
and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rev, 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation, All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mra. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 
ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
J Headmaster: Rev. BR. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
SLX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
additions contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


7; AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
Y) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS, MAY 5ra. 
4 PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 












































P= TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University graduate, 
receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, bracing 
climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University Examinations 
French, German. Home life ; efficient supervision, 








i heen LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2yp, 
Pacticulars in Public Schools Year-book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 


A BBOTSHOLME (Cecil Reddie, B. Sc., Ph. D.). 


International reputation based on inspection and endorsement by leading 
Educators throughout the world. Broad curriculum, Modern methods. Boys, 
9 to 19. Ample diet. Unequalled health record. 133 acres. Express-run 
from Euston to Rocester, Derbyshire. £120 inclusive, Vacancies limited. 











N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 

NATION, MAY 30th and 3lst, and JUNE Ist, One of £87, five or 
more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhi- 
bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Council 
Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
= UT Sy scholarship, For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or 
SECRETARY, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND NAVY. Arrangements 


for sons of parents residing abroad. PRINCIPAL, A, C. B. Lloyd, M. 
(Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) : a Ss 











OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry te ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


R?° YAL NAVY, 


~ Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free -! charge on application to 
Messrs. J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 








| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

, FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June 14th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 





| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-ednoa: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Tho Ucational 
on modern lines from 6 _ upwards, preparing without break f Cecatig 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air er LVersitigg 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, Wk ae 
LENALMOND SOHOLARSHIPs)~ 
The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th, tee lL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £00 to £20): also the SEVERar 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and probably o URRY 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Cal 
ono Clerical Exhibition of £40. Ago limit, 15 on September 20 Ine 

urther information apply to the Warden (Rev, Canon Hy. aedire 
Glenalmond, Perth. . ‘on Hyslop), Trinity Collogy 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —You. 

d Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmi Ouths 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate ton mh 
JADLEY COLLEGR. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, i 

in Lay = = be ee ot, competition on July 6 and 7 next yoy 

tions for the Army class wi awarded at the s: ime,— : 

WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. Same time.—ADPIy to ty 


—— * ———— 
{HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH 
cer 15 = August - = = on JULY 18th and fo Te 
‘urther information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTE she 
Sherborne, Dorset. ASTER, School House, 


BtRKHAMSTED SC HOOT, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful f 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, “s 


JRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated My Boral Chatter, r 














Head Master: Rev. O. D. INSKI 
Highest inclusive fee, £39 per annum. 
Reduction for Suffolk boys and for brothers, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops, 
Several Open Science Scholarships at Cambridge during the last few y, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for competition April 4th,” 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to Head-Master 
or Secretary. ’ 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings, 

: Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Yully-equipped science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres ata atin. Cadet corps. Miniature range, 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), gy. 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A, 








I URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’s 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9am, 
on Tuesday, May 30. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2lst, 1), 
Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK on or before May 18th, 
—For further particulars apply to Kev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, 
School House, Durham. 


NOUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne, 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


| ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Moder 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 


| IF FICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who requim 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 
For further particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
ham, Norfolk. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIO 

4 SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
Sonesta, March 30th and 3ist.—Rev. W, W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A, 
arden, 























FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 


of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 4 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 





N ARTYAMI, 48 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for rapidly acquiring 
good conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges a 
Switzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &e., &. Refer 
ences required. ms 
i IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils receivel- 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. — 
e ‘a 
\RANCE.—BOISCUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHARMETTES, a highly-recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
number of girls. Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. 
Good diet. House on a hill in seven acres of ground. Reasonable terms 
Principals: BARONNE AND MILES D'HOMBEECK. “ 


T\HE LOIRE CASTLES. 


STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS received by M. LERMIT ST GERVALS 
BLOIS. Estate six acres in extent large gardens, private wood, bath-ro0m, 
billiard-room, tennis, stag and boar hunting three days weekly. 


y = 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and Germaa 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. ——— 


WRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wats = py 














sioygent home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Ad 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


ROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
BERNEVAL PLAGE, near DIEPPE. Delightful country place, 














approved for Medical Study, Well-oquipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for bo 
8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses,—Head. Master, Rey, C, B. L, McDOWAL ee 


French, German, Music, Painting, French cooking, Dressmaking. Outdost 
Games. Principals; Mme, DEMERSON, Mme, POSCHINGER. 











. 
h 
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TEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
\HALET CAUDE oer et B or u a in her Chalet 


LADY " ne h rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Conversation = i ae Violoncello), Sketching, Art 









ar Dieppe. Organ, Violin, 
i (Pianoforte, Gnportunitics f r every form of healthy enjoyment, 
s, Germs tical French Cochery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
ln jourses ssrrice t ¥e dai ly with Englau .—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
mn i TE CONTINENT. 
VERY ny: Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
Cay , aatilias aie 
fumiliesin, 4s BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
: ia FR | —s charg re on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
slags will be! oe J and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have an 
‘ pent dome ee ae the best establishments, pe rsonally inspec ‘ted. 
a, ‘otimate nowledy ——— 
Uths oe SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Work, —— 
—~ CHOOLS and TUTORS 
sspectuses and reliable information will be cumnited free of charge 
» £9 pate nts sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
.~ tees, Se.) * ® Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
0 the . e of all the leading e luc atioi nal establish- 
ho have a W 10Wik ¢ ' 
— sae for boys ant at home and abroad, many of which they 
om have (eV FORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
lays, YCHOOLS in ENGLA ND or ABROAD for 
ue, § BOYS and GIRLS. 
Mesers. J. and J. PATO having an intimate knowledge of 
- oo “BESE SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 


pleased to aid parents in their selection by 


(tree of charge) pros) and full particulars of 
and highly-recommended establishments, Vhen writing 
ple » the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. x 

PATON’S S$ LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 

red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Sch »0ls, 900 Illustrations. 

J. an . a, PATON, lucatic nal rents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E. Telephone 5053 Central, 


mo INV rv IDS -- L. aD GISTE kt of Residences of 
1 DOCTORS WHO REC EIVE RE SIDEN r-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 


Cox atinent, will be 
















tates terms, &c., and is illus- 















ns, le free of cha hk 
i MEDIC AL "ASSO1 ATION, Lta., Craven Street, Strand, W.C- 
ee, raphie Address: ‘‘'Triform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Ge rrard). 
Est PRA ® 
i) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
ICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 


( 
nvited to cali upon or send fully detailed particular to 


rs. GABBITAS, THR 7, and CO., 
years have been closely in touch with the leading 





for nearly 

é itional est } 
Advice is given free of el harge. 

% Sackville Street, London, W. 


(OMPETEN T ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
U < SCHOOLS gratis by U niversity Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
recommend Scl Is personally visited, Publishers of “‘THE 
SC HOLA ASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poca! “(Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICC ‘ADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


it 








\ (CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLA and 
- S = ROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every ay nn 
" n, supplied to Parents FREE 1 CHARGE, Please state 
: ls’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school feces 

UNI SITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Regent 





Street. W. Established 1858. 
JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
" GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
( eof Prece -~ rs, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
d j elsh County Schools Association, 

Agency been establist irpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work witli ol C UNNECESS Y COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST B ASIS to cover the work ng ~ P Se8. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, az 
Satur days, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m 


When possible special appointments should be arr d. 
Registrar -Miss ‘AL 1c E M, FOUNTAIN. 


W ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
—Presida mt, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville Coilege, Oxford. 

ais of Co leves and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wisi 

t i carding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 








Mistresses, a 


















a view to « nd expert information on employme: 
‘ s. No Fees for Men Purthe r particulars may be had from 
t ECRET ee. Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
1 0) Mayfai 


APPEALS. 
as ANT ORI HAN \ tel LU M, WANSTEAD.—This 


its name i is for the ree on of INFANT 


»admitted 






( a Ape of par once in procperity. ah 

at the very carliest ago uj peve 1 l are clothe], mamtained and equiy 

until ls ye rs old. The Ni. TE C'TION will take place im MAY. pply 

t secretary for forms - tion. Annual Subseriptions, Donations 
1eS i utly A 1 Subseri; n for one vote at each 

elect , 10s. 6d, ‘Life Sul cription for one vote t each elect ion. £5 Ss, 


JOUN HILL, Treasurer. 
, = ommr. HARRY C MA RTIN, R.N., Secy. & Supt. 
OSces, 63 Lndeate-h ill, 


+ . 
[2PEI RIAL ere R RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urcently REQUIRED, and_should 
ky; ond to er ea TREASURLR, Examination Mall, Victoria 
“lapament, Lon Dv, A 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &KCe 
{ANGO DI BATT AGL IA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Din . P Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
alt i rom Be ak rs. Resident nurses and attendants, 
A tf BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
t) ’ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and El fectricity., Reside ut physician (M.D.) 








~ tor-car room, —Apply, “CAN TAB.,,” Middlecott, Lisi u zton, Newton Abbot, 


| j AR T MOOR. —Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
- Situation 800 feet ~ the sea level, close to moors. Private 
srooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stabling or 





HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 


By Onper or THe Execurors oF THE LATE Eart or Latsom, 
THE DIRECT PORTMAN LEASE or 
N 0. 1, BRYANSTONE SQUARE. 


An important Mansion of imposing elevation with facilities for 
ENTERTAINING ON A LARGE SCALE. 
Southern and Western aspects. There is a suite of three drawing-roume, tea- 
room, conservatory, and a F INE BALLROOM, morning-reom, dining-roo Dy 
library, secretary's room, spacious entrance-hall, 13 bedrooms, avd men’s 
accommodation, two bath-rooms, and offices. 
Stabling in rear for five horses and four carriages, and four rooms over, 
Unexpired lease about 18 years, Moderate Ground Rent. 
POSSESSION ON COL PELETION. 
DATE OF AUCTION, 6th of April, at THE MART, E.C, 
Solicitors, Messrs. WALTE RS and Co, 
9, New Square, L incoln’ s Jan, W.C. 
Auctioncers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, and RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W., in conjunction with 
Messrs. H GRO tAN and Co., 101, Park Street, W. 


q A ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, FULLY 
Ke FURNISHED Immediately, with servants. Convenient for Rome Exhi- 
bition. Heated throughout with hot water ‘ “very room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls. Par- 
ticulars of MRS. SEARLE HALL AM. ORTYGIA, Harrow on the Hill 


R= SQUARE, W.C.-SMALL FU RNISHE D 
FLAT TO RE LET, Consisting of bedroom, sitting room, pa * 
kitchen and lavatory Resta : bathroom adjacent, 2 guineas weekiy. 
Alpha, 90, Holla a Park | sonora , WwW. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
T “ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER 
FULL. 
is GUINEA CI RUISE 
YANGIER, and LIS 
THE 8! 
































































to BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
N. 





) 
RETARY, 5 Erdsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 







JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND 






GENTLEWOMEN Ac 02 a ed throughout. April 19th, IVALIAN 
and SWISS LAKES. M iy 18th, THE PYRENEES. June 24h, THE DOLO- 
MITES and Germa : iter, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, &.— 







Prozgrammes—Miss BISHOP, - it uslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, 5. W. 






TYF hd RITING 






fae neh gtk OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carb mn Cc op es 3d. 1,000 w 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 


NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Eas 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


7 aaen and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 













EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
sow? Nand COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, ‘Tel.; 3,500 Gerrard, 

7} PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashis ! lly 
erected and equipped ro the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medic: ll and oer treatment. Farming and Gardenine. 
3 Ls Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 








har ve Street Fast, Liver; 











Qc OTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
h TWEEDS. 

Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents’ wear. atterns post-free ; any length cut; 
carriage paid, 


PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 49), Hawick, Scotland. 
QO» FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 


Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Lt 1., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1855, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH B oO UGHT. 


























Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forws ~~ by post, vaine per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


H°* TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and uaeful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 








0 RRE Y FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
SO ing far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. Young and well- 
3. per ussed and carriage paid. Special attention given to 


nials from customers of eight years 







¢ 
b 
f 









ra 
Vy 
ar 


les nes r s Te ol 
standing RI ‘DD. Poultry Farm, "‘Massin gham, Norfolk. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) A 




















a trial is solicited from those who apprec » really cood coffee 
FRESHLY-ROASTED BERRIES, Sib., 4s. ; Glb., 7s. 6d.; CARRIA 1 PAID. 
Ground l. per lb. more. Sample and testimonials free. 

R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, ‘Tower Hill, B.C, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLAI'L’is. Supplied by 
J order to the Royal Housebold at Sandringham. Guaranteed by PF. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plarue of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 189 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., 8 ’ 







JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
aud Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 





P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. a 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE TY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

















8. Devon, 
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Analysis PROVES that 
PLASMON cornun OATS 


contain 70°/, more nourishment 





than any other oats.—Vide Lancet, 


Porridge in Perfection. 
4 minutes boiling only. 6d. pkt. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peacc and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£2 s.d. 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members wow w ao BB ®O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Piesidents .. 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members a - — 2 F and Journal ... om aie 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


REVOLUTION AND WAR: 


THE SECRET CONSPIRACY OF THE 
JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By ™. F. CUSACK. 


Opinions of the Press. 


** Very valuable and should command widespread attention. It presents a far 
more serious and solemn aspect of political movements than is generally 
taken.’’—I’rolestant Churchman, 

‘Most able and exhaustive. Should be read by every Protestant in the 
kingdom.’’— Protestant Standard, 


** Well worth reading.”"—Protestant Observer. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 1s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE-BOOK 
BEING THE 29th ANNUAL REPORT AND 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 216 pp. 


This record of a year’s work on behalf of the outcast and 
destitute should be studied by all interested in Evangelistic and 
Social effort. 

Copies sent post free to responsible inquirers on application to Captain R. B. 

FEILDEN (late R.A.), Organizing Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 

Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





OOK BARGAINS.—How to collect Continental China, 
6s. for 48. ; Churton Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 4s, 

Meakin’s Land of the Moors, 15s. for 6s. 64.; Slater’s How to Collect Books 
6s, for 4s.: Rhead’s Treatment of Drapery in Art, 6s. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s 
Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan,7s. 6d., 
for 4s. 64.; Lafeadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, #s. 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2ls., for 9s.; Children’s Encyclopaedia, 8 vols., 
458, net. : Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s. Od., for 30s. ; Harmsworth 
Ilist. of the World, 8 vols., 50s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 21s. ; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 1lés., for 9s. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders 
purchaser 


BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us, We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


TO-DAY_ i your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys”* 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour, No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods, 





MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feedii and M a t Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








PHCENIX _ 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 172. 


Head Offices: 


= 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman. 
Bt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G c.S.1, 


Deputy-Chairman, 
BRISTOW BOVILL, Esq. 


Sir WM. R. ANSON, Bt., D.C.1., M.P. 
Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S, 
J. W. BAXENDALE, Esq. 

JAMES S. BEALE, Esq. 
WALTER BIRD, Esq. 

Hon. STUART P. BOUVERIE. 
RALPH CLUTTON, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT DILLON. 
WILLIAM F, FLADGATE, Esq. 
A. TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 

R. KIRKMAN HODGSON, Esq. 





J. F. LESCHER, Esq. 

Sir ARTHUR C. LUCAS, Bart, 
Admiral C. D, LUCAS, V,¢, 
WILLIAM R. MALCOLM, Esq, 
T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, Esq, 
Hon. EDWIN PONSONBY. 
Hon, EDWIN B. PORTMAN, 
JAMES SORLEY, Esq. 

G. G. T. TREHERNE, Esq, 
JOHN TRYON, Esq. 


Total Funds Exceed 
£13,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 
£70,000,000 





The Company transacts all the principal 
classes Of Insurance Business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
MARINE — ACCIDENT 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, &c. ; also undertakes the duties 
of Trustee and Executor. 


Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to the Head Offices, or to 


187 FleetSt.,c.c., or 57 Charing Gross, sv. 





G. H. RYAN, General Manager. 
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). APPLETON & CO. 


ailsa Paige. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 6)- 
the ee of a strong, passionate, uplifting love, 
ndrous woman and a vigorous man, 





rantic story of 
pean in the lives of a wi 


The ,@ Husband’s ‘Story. 


I. 
GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 6/- 
every woman ought to read. A faithfully true picture of the 
nber who starts as a tradesman’s daughter and becomes a leader in 
and American Society. It is a clean, straightforward novel with a 
ng from bes ginning to end. 





By DAVID 


A book that 





poci ial cl 
lish 





ons is interes 


Along the Andes and Down the Amazon. 
By H. J. MOZ ANS. Profuscly illustrated, Cloth, gilt top. 
Royal 8vo. 12/6 net, 


‘ companion volume to “Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena,’ 
ting from Panama, the av ithor journeyed to Ecuador and thence to Peru: 
ssed the Andes to the Amazon, and continued his journey 
to the coast. His volume gives a vivid picture of one 
ections of South America, and puts before the reader a 
Ecuador, Bogota, and the countries of the 





stor 


Start 
= Peru he er 
down the great war terway 
of the most 1 ntere: sting sé 
ass of information a~ bout Peru, 
Amazon. 
The Big Game of Africa. By RICHARD 
TJADER. 8vo. Cloth. Mlustrated with 300 photographs 
taken by the author. 12/6 net. 
trips to Africa, knows the country intimately, 

an a has st udied very ck sely the characteristics of the big game which he hes 
puted. The book contains a chapter on the Ki Swahili tands » lenguage, which 
wil be Sound of great value and int interest to prospective travellers ‘and hunters. 

















The author has made many 





Diaz! '; Master of | Mexico. By JAMES CREEL- 
MAN, Fally illustrated. Cloth 8vo, 442 pages. 7/6 net. 


The career of Porfirio Diaz has perhaps been more remarkable than that of 
other ruler of the present day. Besides narrating the chief events in the 





: A 

] { this remarkable man, the book describes the evolution of the Mexico of 

isi3 into the Mexico of to-day. It narrates the rise of Diaz from ob sscurity to 
and 





nee, the part which he : took in the ercafion of the modern res gime, 
rief events of his long 2 reign as Pre sident of the Mexican Re pubis. 





BUSHNELL 





The Obvious Orient. “By ALBERT 
HART, Professor of History in Marvard University. Author 
of the “Southern South.” Cloth 8vo. 6/- net. 

Tn Japan, China, and the Philippines, the author had more than the ordinary 
opportunity to learn and to see the actual worki ngs of government and the 
social system, Dr. Hart has analysed and grouped experiences gained during 
his trip round the word. 








867 pages. Demy 
4) 
15/- net, 
A Record of Events and Progress during 1910—the first volume of a scries 
devoted to American affairs—scientific, historical, commercial, educational, 
sociological, literary, and economic. In addition it deals with all important 
events in Great Britain and Europe, an lis a complete record of the advance of 
tcie ree and human knowledge throughout the world. An indispensable work 
of reference for Lankers, men of commerce, educationalists, municipal authori- 
ties, librarians, and all searchers for exact information. Full subject index.and 
Various cross references. 
Coz manned » Prenpesine on eoptication, 


The American Year Book, 
SvVO. Cloth. 


Full Announcement Lists on cael to— 


25 BEDFORD nobis LONDON. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’ S 
NEW NOVEL. 
THE 
STREET OF TO-DAY. 











“By the Strect of To-Day Man goes to tho House of 
To-Morrow.”’ Cr. &vo. Gs. 








“What Song the Sirens Sang.” 


SIREN LAND 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. With numerous Iustrations from original 





sources, . 8vo. 6s. net 

Mn nd =n 

Much ela: toad 3 learning of a rather unusual order, mu h love of God's good 
air and of the elem ital things of lif much that is be — and 





18m se these go 


on +++ s+ much gentle} humour, anc ! 
ureservedly aba nudon himself 


mand uP a char: u that fo rare uler who ca mw 


it eno E S‘a 


to 
1. 7 DENT & SONS, ‘Ltd. «23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Messrs. HEN RY SOTHERAN & CO., 

HAVING REMOVED ° THE NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGE 79) SES AT NO 

43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEI! a STOCK OF 

BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS TH RE, MOST OF 

Ww a HARE ESPECIALLYSL ITh: DFORGIF Ts. 

43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 





FRUIT GROWING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 





A party of British pcople, mostly retired 


ARMY OFFICERS and 
PROFESSIONAL ME 


N, 
are now sailing for the 


BAYNES LAKE ESTATE, 
"EAST KOOTENAY: 
(and further parties are being arranged), where 
they have taken up tracts of Irrigated Land for 
FRUIT GROWING. Specially reserved carriages 
have been secured at second-class fares, and a 
few berths are still open to complete the party. 





MANAGER AND DIRECTOR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


ERNEST H. ARNOTT, Waido, B.C. 
(East Kootenay). 





Full particulars and an Illustrated Booklet, “The Fruitlands of East 
Kootenay,” will be sent free on application to 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AGENCY, 
li Haymarket, London, 


Ltc., 
S.W. 


Mr I Edward Arnold’ § New Books. 





NEW Gs. FICTION. 
2nd Impression of CAPTAIN GRAHAM'S amusing satire 


LORD BE LLINGER s AN AUTOSICGRAPHY 
By CAPTAIN HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “The Bolster 
Book,” “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” &e. 
Cleverly Illustrated. 


taining piece of } 
laugh,’’—Da 


“A very ent itieal satire, at which even those who are 


satirised caa aifurd to y Telegraph, 


2nd Impression Printing. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 


By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, 


“The book is one to be really read and by most people to be really loved.”— 
Morning 

“A vision 1 of the Tea 1 Ulster that should help to dispel some notorious mis- 
conceptions. Northern W hig (Belfast). 


Completion of an omen ant Work. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE (i80i- 


19800). 3y the RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELI 
Bart., P.C. Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &c. 3 Vols, 
With Photogravare Portraits. Demy Svo., 143. ne‘. each 
Vol. [Vol. ILI. Next We 


By the Author of “WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE.” 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON 
BRITISH CAVALRY. By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
Author of “The Riddle of the Sands.” Editor of Vol. V. of 
“The Times” History of tho War in South Africa, &e. 
Ss. Gd. net. 





Miss LOANE’S New Bock. 


THE COMMON GROWTH 


By M. LOANE, Author of “ The Queen’s — &. 6s, 

“A reviewer who attempts to quote all the best things in Miss Loane’s book 
sets himself an impossible task. All we can do is to 1 at up as biz a fin ser-post 
as possible and aivise readers of the Spectator to buy the book and r id it, aad 
the rest of Mies Loane’s books as well.” Spectator. i 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES 
A Study of Social Life in South London. By ALEXANDER 
PATERSON. With Preface by the Bishop of Southwark. €s, 


London: Edward Arnold, 41 & 43 Maddox Stroet, W. 





Selegraphic Address: Booxmen, L ONDON, Telephone; Mayrarr 360L. 
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HATCHARDS, 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, us 


238-241 Tottenham Court _Road, w, Ww. 


a 


One of the largest 
Stocks in London, 
Lowest prices, 











DAILEY’S .. TUR NSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, 


Sie W. H. BAILEY & CO, 


S$ CH OOL 


cOkoOoO UR S 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Illustrated Brochure, the most 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & G@., rea., 134 to 149 OXFORD ST., *erte" 


reliable and useful guide extant. 


LWAYS -WANTE D—BOOKS 
[I Cruikshank, Rowlandzon, Beardsley ; 
Mannescripts 


of every «¢ i 


cription. Libraries purchased. 


wants, Catalogues free. —HOLLAND BROS,, 21 Joun Briar Sr., Bur 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: io 

** All round it may be stated the in- 

crease (in price) is about 80 percent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra See. 
GS/< Per Dozen BorTtes. 


VEUVEWICTGIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
43/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 
Two admirable wines bought 
direct on the French market at 
low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital £1, 500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,330,000 
Res erved Liability of Pi ‘oprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED en the Bank’s Branches 


throus hont the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSIIS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
March, 1911. Price 6d. 
THE WCRE KING. OF THE CHILDREN wall IN 
GLASGOW (Pari Il.). By Jas. R. Moroz 
OUTDOCR REL! EF. By W. A. Barcwarp. 
THE tars LAW COMMISSION. WHAT IS IT 
AL BOUT? hy 7. Mackay. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION, By A.C. E. Gray. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 

and Communications upon matters of business 

should nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusxisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


Ltd., Albion Works, 


illustrated 
Old Sporting Books and Prints. 
, Nluminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engraving rs 





INVESTED 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


FUNDS....... £77, 000, ),000, 





CASES 


SALFORD 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


es 


FOR BINDING. 


By post, 1s. 94, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or N: weagent 


Or at the Oifice, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, wo, 





by Alken, 





HENRY G, WARD, 


Every book-lover should have his own Bool ant e Wes 
riginal Be ookplates, each one specially design and in rp 

Any book supplied. Plcase sta te | ideas, for 17s. 6d., including Desixn, Block, « a 100 P lat e3. Specimens me 

: 49 Great E = free, 


ct apa enews 


ly Artistic and 
ating customer's 


*ortland Street, London, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure DORDEAUKX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The eppreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- 
fidence in Ekeniniion it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pin ts Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Clarct sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 690. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market S street. 


The “Spectator” 
Terms of Subscription. 


Paranie in ADVANCE, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots, }-Bots, 


Includiag postage to any Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ae - £1 86...0143,.072 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. £1 12 6G... 


Yearly. 


0163...082 


1 Wetutneton Street, Stranp, Loxpon, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 

AYS ) ORAVIA — (twin screw) 5,356 tons, 
11 b { APRIL 6th. 
FOR . i0 Retur ‘n Tickets valid 6 months. 
} ns i Handb »k on Application 
» ANDE RSON, ANDE pee & CO., 
LONDON f Fenchurch Avenue, 28 
LIVERPOOL f THE PA‘ TF ic 
MANCHESTER | NAVIGATION 


ay 


COMPANY. 





CHAMPAGNE, 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/+ @doz, 
Extra quality, 1904 74/- 
Special quality, 1904 63/- ,, 
Extra Dry -- - - 56/- ,, 


There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the shove brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. —_ 
Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen halj-bottles, and upwards 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(EstaniisHEeD St. Michacl’s House, 

1763. Cornhill, London, EC, 
UTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., blishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless papet, 
over which th 10 pen sliy s with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence cach, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, ‘3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tae Lrapenmal 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the lossof 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
shou! d be > retai ned. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


_ FOR STICKING Bl ‘SCRAPS 


T HE A 
PAPE PAD 





FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COIN TREAU Tripie seo 


LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 


————— 


READING- CASES ES FOR THE 
‘“‘SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


—_——_—— 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Ireland and its 
evolutionary Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 


R 


f t. By 
Sette are in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
oad tion by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 


ith an Introduc the is : 
aD ieuiet Fellow of ‘I'rinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 
“Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.CL. 
LL.D. Litt.D. In_ 6 Parts. Third Edition. Svo. Part 1. 
THE MAGIC ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 

2 vols. 20s. net. 

The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
B T. C. HODSON, late A sistant Pclitical Agent in Manipur 
pA Superintendent of the State. With Map and Lllustrations. 

gyo. $s. Gd. net. 


England in the Sudan. 


Ry YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 
Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Ilustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


RULITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 

Principles and Method of iis employment. By Colonel H. A. 

BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) lilustrated. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Tucsday. 





. : ss ° 

The Medieval Mind. A History 

of the Development of Thought and Emotion 

in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN 

TAYLOR, Author of “The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages,” &c. Zvols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Creative Evolution. By HENRI BERGSON, 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collége de France. 
Authorized Translation by ALTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 
8yo, 10s. net. 


War Rights on Land. ByJ. M. sPAicHr, 
LL.D., and Double Senior Moderator, Dublin University 
(Trinity), With a Preface by FRANCIS D. ACLAND. 8vo. 
123. net. 

NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
Nina, By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
f Nina is the daughter of a pretty French singer, left an orphan 


ip by a kindly Scottish spinster, with the | 


at her birth, who is brought t 
holp ofa grim old Highland maid. 
Ries * 
T revor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—‘* We have found a singular charm in the quiet, woll-bred 
Screnity of her narrative.” 





iL, * 

the Revelation of the Son of God: 
some Questions and Considerations arising 
out of a Study of Second Century Christ- 
lanity,. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1910-11, By ERNEST ARTHUR EDGHILL, B.D., Author 
of“ An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head 
Mast r of Repton. Author of “The Faith and Modern 
Thought.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Income Tax. A Study of the 


History, Theory, and Practice of Income 
Taxation at Home and Abroad. By EDWIN 
R. A. SELIG MAN, MeVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


An Cutline for the Study of 


American | Civil Government. With Special 
N feren - to lraining for Citizenship. Prepared for the 
New England History ‘Teachers’ Association by its Commitiee. 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 


. 7 - _ ao 
s,00KS y aa . . * a 
oo we W ANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
Etude ath Coloured illustrations, Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s 
ng Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
, 1860; Jorrock’s Taunte, 1838 or 1842; Life of 






i ©ponge s Sporti 
7 . 
a, 1858 ; Plain or Ringlete 


ten, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting - 
hers POTOR ae Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
ts. HECTOLR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BiRMINGHAM, , 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co. 


announce on Tuesday next 


DOROTHEA CONYERS’ NEW 6s. NOVEL 


SOME HAPPENINGS OF 
GLENDALYNE 


AND 


EDWARD THE PEACEMAKER 


The Story of the Life of King Edward VII. 
and his Queen. 
Told by W. H. WILKINS, M.A., and many other well-known 


Biographers. With 782 beautiful illustrations, including 21 
coloured plates. Demy 4to, in two handsome volumes, cloth 
richly gilt and gilt edges, Ss. net each. This is undoubtedly the 
best record of the late King’s life that has been published, and 
the iliustrations comprise very many fine drawings made specially 
for the work, and a vast number of reproductions of p.ctares by 
great painters, choice engravings and new photographs. 


3rd Large Edition at press 

“No book is more likely to be read and 
discussed during the present season, 
and none will more amply repay both 
study and discussion.”—Daeily Telegraph 


A DIPLOMATISTS WIFE IN 
MANY LANES 


By irs. HUGH FRASER 
Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan” 
In 2 vols, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With Illus trations, 


SOMALILAND 
By ANGUS HAMILTON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. With numerous 
illustrations and a map, 

“The picture we get of the Mullah is clear and full of 

I g 
personality. We are indebted to Mr. Hamilton for a most 
engaging book, the engrossing story that he tells here, wita 
so much wealth of circumstance and illustration, will be read 
and re-read for the sake of the lessons it conveys” 
Pall NM u Gazetle 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE PRINGESS OF NEW YORK 


By COSMO HAMILTON. Ist Review 
“With all his lightness of touch and his delight in thamb- 
nail character sketching, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton knows the 
secret of a good story. He knows, too, the value of perpetual 
movement. ‘'here are no breathing spaces in his novel. He 
is always on the scent for situations, and very well he works 

them. It is a book to read at any time and anywhere.” 
The World 


By G. B. BURGIN 


THE VISION OF BALIMAINE 


, 


“The best work Mr. Burgin has done for years.” Standard 
“ A very pretty story which it does one good to read.” 


HALF A TRUTH 


“ One of ‘ Rita’s’ best.” Daily Chronicle. 





THE REAL MRS. ROLYER 
By E. M. CHANNON 
Author of “The Authoress.” 








2nd EDITION. 


MAG’S ADVENTURES 


By JANE BARLOW. 


London: HUTCHINSON & co. 
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THE LIFE OF WHAT AMERICA IS DOI 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. from the New World. By ANNETTE z au 


; f : : Author of “In Russian Turkestan,” &c., &e 
Told in her correspondence with numerous friends, with a] ,, on vintiieniae adinannednal HA &¢., &C. 108, Ga, not, 
Memoir by JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (her Father). |g. °0 0. occontional volume. sad eetms hard to lay down." —The Times 
With Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. A very exceptional volume; the brightest, and in some respects the } 
ith St S. emy . . . study of the United States.’’—The Sunday Chronicle. © best, 
** Nobody who reads this volume can doubt that her memory will remain a 


possession with all who knew her, with all who came under the influence of Hy HE NEW SPIRIT in EGYPT p 
a 
y 


Mr.Murray’s New Books. |BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 


* that gracious charm that made captive many hearts and never lost a friend.’”’ 
—Westminster Gazette. H. HAMILTON FYFE. Author of “Annals of our Tj 
“Ts indeed a delightful revelation of a fascinating and wonderfully complex &e. &Ss. net. 
personality; a rich, gifted, rensitive, and valiant nature ; a sou! and brain alike of " 2 : : 
the finest temper. . . The letters are full of bright touches, of shrewd observa- | _‘‘ The author has given a very able and illuminating review of the Egypti 
tion, of kindly personal references, and of witty epigrammatic phrases.”” situation.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. ‘an 
—The Standard. **We advise all interested in the Empire to make a car 
pages,’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


S EA LAW AN D Ss EA POWE R. “ Particularly sane and illuminating.”"—Daily Mail, 
By T. GIBSON BOWLES. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. not. MODERN SCEPTICISM AND 


**A penetrating and convincing analysis of what is involved in the phrase, MODERN FAITH. By Dr. MOMERIE. 8s, 6a, net, 


* Command of the Sea.’ ’’—Spectator. 


“Much shrewd criticism will be found in Mr, Bowles’ book.” — ROWTON HOUSE R HYM ES. By 
J 


me,” 


eful study of these 


The Morning Post. sass - 
* A vigorous and well-argued demand for the rejection of the Naval Prize W. A. MACKENZIE, Author of “ Poems,” « Rosemary,” to, 
Bill.’’—Pali Mall Gazette. 3s. net. 
EW VOL e 
N “ UME. ** Must one day be a classic.””—Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. “Buy this book. Do so and you will be twice blegt.”"—Daily Graphie, 


THE PIANOFORTE & ITS MUSIC.| a CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL, Author of “ How to Listen to Music,” TORY. From the Days before the ’45 to those withig 
ete. Cr. 8vo. 5S. net. Living Memory. By Sir HENRY CRAIK, KCB, MP. 


This new volume in the music lover's library is a graphic and accurate rs > aite + 
account of the development of the pianoforte as an instrument, and of the com- With Portraits. 10s. Gd. net. 


from the beginaing watit our own day) ued wth Gat Een’ THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA, 


An Historical Account of the Claims of England to the 


THE RECLUSE OF RILL. Dominion of the British Seas and of the Evolution of the 


sy R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, Author of “John Territorial Waters; with special reference to the Rights of 
Goodchild.” 6s. Fishing and the Naval Salute. By T. WEMYSS FULTON, 
The hero of this novel isa man of reserved and introspective habit of mind, With Charts and Maps. 25s. net. 
condemned partly by circumstance and partly by his own unselfishness of Deeply interesting.... the whole story is told from the beginning with 
character to an idle and solitary existence. The story deals with his sudden | great wealth of learning and research ’’—Manchester Courier. 
seduction from such a life, with his misfortunes in both love and speculation, “« Presents the whole history of the question in the most lucid and satisfying 
and with his (roubles, fears, and torments of mind when he is striving to repair | form.’’— Pall Mall Gazetie. 5 
what he believes to have been a crime. “A careful and luminous investigation of a wide and important field of 
__. | controversy.’’—Scolsman, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect, W. | GaNADA AND THE EMPIRE. 1 
: = oe = « By 


Please write for Mr. Heinemann’s new Spring Announcement List. W. R. LAWSON, author of “John Bull and His Schools,” 


j “ American Finance,” “ British Economics,” &c. 68, net. 
HEINEMANN’S POPULAR NOVELS CAUGHT ON THE WING. Consisting 


TME HOUSE OF BONDAGE Cc. G. COMPTON of Poems, Ballads, Love Lyrics, Sonnets. By IVER 
JANE OGLANDER Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES McIVER, author of “ An Imperial Adventure.” 3s, 6d. net. 
THE PATRICIAN JOHN GALSWORTHY 
TALES OF THE UNEASY VIOLET HUNT i 
ACCOUNT RENDERED E. F. BENSON FICTION, 6s. 
THE WHITE PEACOCK D. H. LAWRENCE 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL J. E. PATTERSON DOLORES. By L. COMPTON-BURNETT. 

THE DOP DOCTOR (i0th Imp.) RICHARD DEHAN “ An unusually original novel.’’"—Times. 7 
WAR AND PEACE (1,520 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) COUNT TOLSTOY eo style, atmosphere, and distinction, ‘Dolores’ is literature.”—Daily 
ANNA KARENIN (936 pp. 3s. 6d. net) COUNT TOLSTOY 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER (Vol.2. Stormand Stress) ROMAIN ROLLAND THE LORD DOLLAR. (DON DINERO.) By 


Vol. 1 (previously published, Dawn and Morning) 
- HARPER CURTIS. 


, “ A skilfully told story.”—Times. 
HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. “Mr. Curtis may be congratulated upon having produced a very readable 
N.B.—ZANGWILL’S new masterpiece, “italian Fantasies,” | story indeed.”—Vinancial Times. 
fs a fascinating work. Every book lover should possess it. 
AMURATH TO AMURATH PETER’S PROGRESS. Py cunistoniis 
HEATH. 
A first novel of remarkable promise. Peter Dare is the senior subaltern ofa 


regiment stationed in the Punjeb, and his adventures are recorded with soine 
The story describes every side of 


P thing of Whyte Melville’s vivacity and zest. 3 Brae 
CH i NA = EM RESS DOWAGER regimental life in India with a convincing realism and with a rollicking fun that 
> ; , 1K . > carries us over the misfortunes of Peter until destiny smiles upon hun in the 
By J. 0. P. BLAND and E, BACKHOUSE, 16s. net, [4th Imp. | charming form of Cousin Phillis. 


A most illuminating and successful book of travel E si is ER NOTE By A. WHI SPER, 
fy Hi N 7 . y 4. =e 
: HE HEAR T oF WS AN T ARC a ic Author of “ Black Mark,” “ King and Captive.” 


= By ace ge SHAC RLBSOM, C.V.0. A thrilling love story based on a conflict of race and creed. The wooing of 
POPULAR EDITION, Beautifully Illustrated, 6s, net, Susan Willoughby by her Spanish lover, the Marquess de Azucenas, 1s com 
ducted literally at the point of the dagger, bnt in the end love triumphs over 


TH e GR EAT | LLUSION pride and jealousy. The novel derives unusual interest from the freshn me 
its setting and from its obviously first hand descriptions of Spanish charac 
By NORMAN ANGELL, 2s. 6d. net, [2nd Ed, | and scenery. 
A call to rationalism in iaternational relations, 


ITALIAN FANTASIES NINETY - EIGHT AND _ SIXTY 
YEARS AFTER. By ANDREW JAMES. 3s. 6d. 
Pri = short a -y so Spey as to weet ee - 
ART IN FRANCE. thoroughly end can handle so capably."—Zruth, 
By LOUIS HOURTICQ. Crown 8vo. 600 Illustrations, 6s, net, ee 
A brilliant and lucid work. 


—— WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 














By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, Illustrated. 16s. net, 
A remarkable and gripping book of travel in Asia Minor. 





By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net, w James 
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Of all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 16s. net. 


any other life-record of recen 


















The Athenaeum.—“ This brilliant Autobiography—more alive and alert than almost t years.” 
The Spectator.— —“‘This most interesting Autobiography. Butler was a man of fine qualities, brave both physically and 
orally, affectionate in his private relations, intensely scornful of every sort of public mcanness and wrong, a man with a poot’s soul 
who saw the glory of simple and human beings.” 
The Times.—‘“ Sir William Butler was a hard fighter in every senso throughout his life, and in the account of himself he 
heques aths to poste rity he shows no diminution of the fighting instinct so characteristic of him. With dramatic fitness he starts 
the story of his own stormy, one might say turbulent, career by recounting the recollections and traditions he inherited of the 
fighting Butlers from whom he sprang.” 
Standard.—“The record of a great thinker, a brilliant soldier, a high-minded gentleman, told by him self in language 
which has all the charm of a and wit which was inseparable, to those who knew him, from Sir William Butler. 
Daily Telegraph .— Vivid portraits of men whom he has met; picturesque descriptions of s venery ; terse, vigorous 
criticisms of policies and = mes, , such as are only possible to a man who has practised himself in the literary art. 


Morning Post.—“Sir William Butler’s is a considered, well-proportioned narrative, amplified by candid statemen 
likes and dislikes; sweetened by the humour that failed him only in the last 











ts of the 






author's hopes and fears, reasons and prejudices, 
¢ his trials; marred occasionally by partisanship too ardent to be generous, but elevated throughout by the evidence of high 
i gallant, generous soldier who wrote 





principle and chivalrous courage. Here, at any rate, is a book worth reading. The inpes ive, 
it will not soon be forgotten by those who knew him, and the record he has left is worthy of the life 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ None can resist the fascinating matter and style of the autobiography as a whole. . . There are 
incidents, grim and comic, that will grip the memory. Who could forget Sir William Butler’s narrative of that time when he was 
laid out for dead of fever in West Africa; how the sheet was placed over him, and long after he heard men disputing whether he really 


was dead ?” 
Westminster Gazette.—“ There is no need now to vindicate Sir William Butler. He emerges as the one man in authority 
as a great 


in South Africa who possessed a clear view of the magnitude of the task which was being undertaken in blindness. He wa 


public servant ¢ juides d by the conce pt ion : of duty.” 


he lived.” 








SiR FREDERICK HAINES ADVENTURE, SPORT, & ‘TRAVEL 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. ON THE TIBETAN STEPPES. An Account of the 
Demy Svv. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. Travels of C. H. Mears and J. A. Brooke. By W. N. FER- 
Frederick Pi iw] Haines foucht his first battles against the Sikhs, serving as GUSSON. With over 80 Lilustrations. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


Seeretary. His letters describe the battles of Alma and 


d Gough's Militar 
This volume dea!s with a notable journey undertaken in the unknown border- 








Balaclava, one are specially important as to Inkerman, aod tel it he t. Th se dead 
and between Chi ina a a Ti © trave srs suceeeded in enteri . region 
Tur Tiwes.—“* The bock is of great value to stude ents of the political an@ | which no one had previously been able to explore, aul ¢ le valuable maps, 
military h story of India in the nineteenth century. data, and photographs of the mysterious land of i. Lolos. 

















A 
SIXTINE ROME ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE 
By J. A. F. ORBAAN. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. WORLD. Py P.T. ETHERTON, FRGS. 16s. net. 
7s. 6d. net Tre Fietp.—‘*The book will appeal oust to those wh rd lieht in the 


Tae Tres.—‘‘ Dr. Orhaan knows his subject well and is full of enthusiasm | excitement and uncertainty, the success and disappointments, which make the 


rit: bis researches in Roman A chi ves have opened to him seurces | quest of horned same one of the most sporting branches of shootinag.”’ 
Lect iM nformation which he places freely at our disposal, 


’ ile bis km wiedge of Rome hi Ips h m to give thes facts their proper setting.”” ve 
————— | TALES FROM THE OLD FRENCH 
AN IMPERIAL DEMOCRATIC Selected by ISABEL BUTLER. With Decorative Title 


POLICY. By FRANCIS FRANCIS, Author of “National and Chapter headings. Crown 8vo. &S. 


Independence.” Crown 8vo. Paper.1S. net ; cloth, 1g. 6d. net. | Arm NEUM, In every respect a charming book .... shows a true under- 
‘ ‘ | stand ng of the period in which the stories were written. We commend this 
Evexinc Times.—*No Unicnist and no political worker can afford to be 


dainty v lume to anyone who wishes to sample mediwval French Litcrature 
‘ it it, for it contains a depth of thought and a real originality of ideas.” at its best,’ 











SELECTICNS FROM ANCIENT MAURICE BARING’S LATEST VOLUME. 
IRISH POETRY. By Professor KUNO MEYER. Crowna| DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 














Svo. 3S. Ed. net. 4s. 6d. net. 
# J 'MES—" Professor Meyer has manaed to seize the genuinely artistic GLonr.- “J Baring succeeds partly because he has an exuberant fancy and 
f Trish literature. . . If we have no * Mabinogion ’ from Ireland, | a natural tender "y to see the queer si de of things, Lut much more because his 
1 purified ¢ n, we alrcady have from Professor Meyer | characters are so entire! y human. 








ve anvhoiogy of exquisice lyrics, 


STUDIES ON IMMUNISATION|THE COOKERY BOOK OF LADY 

AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE DIAGNOSIS| CLARK OF TILLYPRONIE, Arranged and Edited by 

A.D TREATMENT OF EASTERIAL INFECTIONS. CATHERINE FRANCES FRERE,. 600 pages. 6s, net. 

By Sir A. E. WRIGHT, M.D., F.R.S., D.Se., Dublin Honoris _ THE Times.—“Cookery books such as this are delightful. Lady Clark’s 
[Phne : : A : | wisdom, passed from hand to hand, lies in many a kitchen drawer already. 

Causa, F.R.C.S.L (Hon.), Director of the Department of | Even for those who know them, ti iis handsome volume is a far more convenient 

Therapeutic Immunisation, St. Mary’s Hospital. With Plate | — in which to possess them.” 


and numerous charts. Demy 8vo, 506 pages. 16s. net. 
THE NEW LAOKOON 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
By IRVING BABBITT. 6s. net. 


a4 
P me NCIPLES OF MICROSCOPY Coxtemrorary Revisw.—" Mr. Babbitt’s concluding chapter is the portion 












Being an Introduce tion to Work with the Microscope With | of this brilliant book to which we would draw special attention, for in it he 
man . finely and bravely attacks the causes of that decadence in every form of art 
uany Iflustrations and Coloured Plates. 21s. net. that now oppresses the Western world,” 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING LIST. 


WILL YOU NOT SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


THE “CENTENARY ” DICKENS 


the Handsome NEW LIBRARY EDITION—containing all the Original Illustrations, 
in 36 Vols., Large Cr. 8vo, at 3s. Gd. per Vol. 
18 VOLS. HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED, AND 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS ARE: 


DOMBEY AND SON: 2 Vols. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


Every VoLuME Contains A Copy OF THE DICKENS STamp. 


Speaking of the “Centenary” Dickens, “C.K.S.,” in the Sphere, says: “I can heartily recommend 
Here is a noble set of volumes at a very moderate 


who want to have the best in their libraries. 


are beautiful books, well printed on good paper, with adequate margins. 


be desired.” 


, it to all readery 
at a ve ate price. - . The 
The ‘Centenary’ Dickens is all that 2 





RACHEL: Her Stage 


Life and Her Real Life. 
By Francis GRIBBLE. 
Author of “George Sand and Her Lovers,” “Chateaubriand 
and His Court of Women,” “The Passions of the French 
Romanties,” &e. 
With 6 Photogravures. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS 


AND CERTAIN NEW REFLECTIONS: 
Being the Memories of a Young Man. 
3y Forp Mavox Hverrer. 
Author of “A Call,” “The Soul of London,” “The Fifth 
Queen,” &e. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. | 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





| 


IVES OF THE 


BRITISH SCULPTORS. | 


From the Earliest Days to Sir Francis Chantrey. By 
E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR. | 
Author of “ The Lives of British Architects.” | 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE, TRIAL, 
AND DEATH OF FRA 
FERRER. By Wu ae 


Author of “Through Afro-America,” &c. 
With Portraits and Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 64, net, 


RUSSIAN FLASH- 
LIGHTS. By Jaaxorr Prenooxer. 
Author of “ Under the Czar and Queen Victoria,” “Russiag 
Heroes and Heroines,” &c. 

Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


MODELLING: a Guide 


for Teachers and Students. 
By E. Layrenrr 

Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington. 

VOLUME III.—Dealing with Studies of the Horse 
and Bull, and their anatomy. Method of Enlarg . 
Construction of Armatures for various Subjects. Casting of 
a Figure in the Round, Busts, and Reliefs. : 

With a Preface by A. RODIN. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net, 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE SENSATION OF THE PARIS SEASON, 
MARIE-CLAIRE. 


By Mareurrite Avpovx. 

Translated from the French by JOHN N. RAPHAEL. 
With an Introduction by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Twelfth Thousand. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STRAITS OF POVERTY. 
By Extra Macmanon. 
Author of “An Elderly Person,” “Jemima,” “ Oxendale,” 
“Fancy O’Brien,” &c. 
Fourth Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE OLD DANCE MASTER. 
By Wm. Romarne Parrerson (Benjamin Swift). 
Author of “ Nancy Noon,” “The Death Man,” &ce. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE ONE WAY TRAIL. 
By Ripewett Cunium. 
Author of “The Watchers of the Plains,” “The Night 
Riders,” “The Compact,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONG BOW AND BROAD ARROW. 
By Masor W. P. Drury. 
Author of “The Passing of the Flagship,” “The Bearers of 
the Burden,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WILSON’S. 
By Desmonp Coxe. 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Author of “Lerrers to My Son.” 





IN SEARCH OF EGERIA. 
By W. L. Courtney. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JUST TO GET MARRIED. 
By Cicety Hamirron. 
Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s,” “Marriage as a Trade,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE STRAIGHT ROAD. 
By Guapys Menpt. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF MALREWARD. 
By J. B. Harris-Burtanp. 
Author of “The House of the Soul,” “The Torhaven 
Mystery,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF RESURRECTION. 
By E. Tempie Tuurston. 
Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “The Greatest 
Wish in the World,” “The Patchwork Papers,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. NOAKES. 
By Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scorr. 
Author of “The Agony Column,” “Madcap Jane,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WHAT MATTERS. 
By the Author of “ Honoria’s Parcuwork.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HORSESHOE. 
By Mrs. Frep Reynowps. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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